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At Luncheon Van Houten’s Cocoa is The Best. 


One tea-spoonful is sufficient to make a delicious cup, sugar being 
added to taste. When ready compare it with a cup of any other brand. 
and you will at once agree that for delicacy of flavor, and enticing aroma, 
Van Houten’s is unequalled. By their special process of manufacture, the 
excess of fat is removed, and the resulting beverage made easily digestible. 
even by those who find ordinary cocoa apt to disagree with them. 
It makes a light, nourishing and delightful luncheon, and _ possesses 
the advantage of being at the same time the most economical in use. 


Sold by all Grocers. Don’t forget to order it! 
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Che Firebrand.” 


By 8. R. CROCKETT. 


CuarTer XLII. 


A SNARE NOT SPREAD IN VAIN. 


—— town of Aranda lay to the left, perched high above them 

on the slopes of the Sierra de Moncayo. Rollo looked past 
the crumbling grey turrets of the little fortalice and over the 
juniper-and-thyme covered foothills to the red peaks of the Sierra. 
From the point at which they stood Moncayo fronted them like 
a lion surprised at the mouth of his lair, that raises his head 
haughtily to view the rash trespassers on his domain. 

The lower slopes of the mountain were tawny-yellow like the 
lion’s fell, but from the point at which the scant mane of rock- 
plants ceased, Moncayo shone red as blood in the level rays of 
the setting sun. 

“There, there!” thought Rollo, “TI have it almost in hand now. 
Beyond that far-extending flank lie Vera and the headquarters of 
General Elio!” 

They were riding easily, debouching slowly and in single file 
out of one of the defiles with which the country was cut up. The 
Sergeant and Rollo were leading, when, as they issued out upon 
the opener country, suddenly they heard themselves called upon 
peremptorily to halt, at the peril of their lives. 

“Whom have we here? Ah, our certificated Englishman! 
And in his company—whom ?” 

The speaker was a dark-haired man of active figure and low 
stature, whose eyes twinkled in his head. He was dressed in the 
full uniform of a Carlist General. About him rode a brilliant staff, 
and from behind every rock and out of every deep gully-cleft 
peered the muzzle of a rifle with just one black eye peering from 
under the white Basque boina or the red one of Navarre. 


* Copyright in the United States of America, by 5. R. Crockett, 1901. 
VOL. OXXIYV. 
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THE FIREBRAND. 


And for the third time Rollo Blair, out upon his adventures, 
had come face to face with General Don Ramon Cabrera of 
Tortosa. 

Yet it was with glad relief in his heart that Rollo instantly 
rode up to Cabrera and having saluted, thus began his report, “I 
have the honour, General, to report that I have been fortunate 
enough to induce her Majesty the Queen-Regent of Spain and her 
daughter the young Queen Isabel to place themselves under my 
protection. I am proceeding with them to the headquarters of 
General Elio, according to my instructions; and if it be at all 
convenient, I should be glad of an additional escort that I may be 
able to bring them safely within the lines of Vera!” 

The brow of General Cabrera had been darkening during this 
speech, and at the close he burst out with an oath. 

“T know no such person as the Queen-Regent of Spain. I 
have heard of a certain light-o’-love calling herself Maria Cristina, 
widow of the late King Fernando the Seventh. And if this be 
indeed the lady and her brat, we of the true opinion owe you, 
Don Rollo, a debt of gratitude which shall not be easily repaid, 
for she and hers have troubled the peace of this country much 
and long. Of which now, by San Nicolas, there shall be an end!” 

As he spoke he ran his eyes along the line to where Munoz rode 
behind his mistress. 

“And the tall gentleman with the polished whiskers? Who 
may he be?” he cried, a yet more angry fire glittering in his 
eyes. 

“That, General Cabrera,” said Rollo quietly, “is his Excellency 
the Duke of Rianzares.” 

“At last, estanco-keeper!” cried Cabrera, riding forward as if 
to strike Munoz on the face. “I, Ramon Cabrera of Tortosa, have 
waited a long time for this pleasure.” 

Munoz did not answer in words, but as before preserved his 
imperturbable demeanour. His half contemptuous dignity of 
bearing, which had irritated even Rollo, seemed to have the power 
of exciting Cabrera to the point of fury. 

“Colonel,” he cried, “I relieve you of your charge. You have 
done well. I am the equal in rank of General Elio, and there is 
no need that you should convoy this party to his camp. I will 
assume the full charge—yes, and responsibility. By the Holy 
St. Vincent, I promised them twenty for one when they slew my 
mother in the Square of the Barbican. But I knew not from how 
evil a vine-stock I should gather my second vintage. A poor 
commandant’s wife from a petty Valentian fort was the best I 
could do for them at the time. But now—the mother of Ramon 
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Cabrera shall be atoned for in such a fashion as shall make the 
world sit dumb!” 

While Cabrera was speaking Rollo grew slowly chill and then 
ice-cold with horror. 

“Sir,” he said, his voice suddenly hoarse and broken, “ surely 
you do not realise what you are saying. These ladies are under 
my protection. They have committed themselves to my care 
under the most sacred and absolute pledges that their lives would 
be respected. The same is the case with regard to Senor Muioz. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should place them under the 
care of General Elio as the personal representative of the King!” 

“T have already told you, sir,” cried Cabrera, furiously, “that 
I am of equal rank with any Elio or other general in the armies of 
Don Carlos. Have not I done more than any other? Was it not 
I who carried my command to the gates of Madrid? Aye, and 
had I been left to myself I should have succeeded in cutting off 
that fox Mendizabal. Now, however, I am absolutely independent, 
owing authority to no man, save to the King alone. It is mine to 
give or to withhold, to punish or to pardon. Therefore I, General 
Ramon Cabrera, having sworn publicly to avenge my mother, 
when, where, and how I can, solemnly declare that, as a further 
retaliation, I will shoot these three prisoners to-morrow at sun- 
rise, even as Nogueras, the representative of this woman who calls 
herself Queen-Regent of Spain, shot down my innocent mother 
for the sole crime of giving birth to an unworthy son! Take 
them away! I will hear no more!” 

* * * * * 

Thus in a moment was Rollo toppled from that highest pinnacle 
of happiness, for such to a young man is the hope of immediate 
success. He cursed the hour that he had entered the bloodthirsty 
land of Spain. He cursed his visit to the Abbey of Montblanch, 
and the day on which he accepted a commission from men without 
honour or humanity. He was indeed almost in case to do himself 
a hurt, and both Concha and the Sergeant watched him with 
solicitude during the remainder of the afternoon as he wandered 
disconsolately about the little camp, twirling his moustache and 
clanking Killiecrankie at his heels with so fierce an air, that 
even Cabrera’s officers, no laggards on the field, kept prudently 
out of his way. 

The royal party had been disposed in a small house, a mere 
summer residence of some of the bourgeois folk of Aranda, and 
there, by an unexpected act of grace and at the special supplica- 
tion of the Sergeant, La Giralda had been permitted to wait upon 
them. 
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The beauty of Concha was not long in producing a great effect 
upon the impressionable sons of Navarre and Guipuzcoa. But 
the Sergeant, whose prestige was unbounded, soon gave them to 
understand that the girl had better be left to go her own way, 
haying two such protectors as Rollo and el Sarria to fight her 
battles for her. 

To the secret satisfaction of Rollo the Sergeant did not resume 
his duties in the camp of Cabrera. The troop to which he belonged 
had been left behind to watch the movements of the enemy. For 
Cabrera had barely escaped from a strong force under Espartero 
near the walls of Madrid itself, by showing the cleanest of heels 
possible. Cardono, therefore, still attached himself unreproved to 
the party of Rollo, which camped a little apart. A guard of 
picked men was, however, placed over the quarters of the royal 
family. This Cabrera saw to himself, and then sullenly withdrew 
into his tent for the night to drink aguardiente by himself, in 
gloomy converse with a heart into whose dark secrets at no time 
could any man enter. It is, indeed, the most charitable supposi- 
tion that at this period of his life Ramon Cabrera’s love for a 
mother most cruelly murdered had rendered him temporarily 
insane. 

Deprived of La Giralda, and judging that Rollo was in no mood 
to be spoken with, Concha Cabezos took refuge in the society of 
el Sarria. That stalwart man of few words, though in the days 
of her light-heartedness quite careless of her wiles, and, indeed, 
unconscious of them, was in his way strongly attached to her. 
He loved the girl for the sake of her devotion to Dolores, as well 
as because of the secret preference which all grave and silent men 
have for the winsome and gay. 

“This Butcher of Tortosa,” she said in a low voice to Ramon 
Garcia, “ will surely never do the thing he threatens, Not even 
a devil out of hell could slay in cold blood not the Queen-Regent 
only, but also the innocent little maid who never did any man a 
wrong.” 

El Sarria looked keenly about him for possible listeners. Concha 
and he sat at some distance above the camp, and el Sarria was 
idly employed in breaking off pieces of shaly rock and trying to 
hit a certain pinnacle of white quartz which made a prominent 
target a few yards beneath them. 

“T think he will,” said Ramon Garcia, slowly. ‘Cabrera is a 
sullen dog at all times, and the very devil in his cups. Besides, 
who am I to blame him—is there not the matter of his mother ? 
Had it been Dolores—well. I would have shot half-a-dozen royal 


families.” 
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“The thing will break our Rollo’s heart if it cannot be 
prevented,” sighed Concha, “for he hath taken it in his head that 
the Queen and her husband trusted themselves to his word of 
honour.” 

Ramon Garcia shook his head sadly. 

“ Ah, ’tis his sacred thing, that honour of his—his image of the 
Virgin which he carries about with him,” he said. “And indeed 
el Sarria has little cause to complain, for had it not been for that 
same honour of Don Rollo’s, Dolores Garcia might at this moment 
have been in the hands of Luis Fernandez !” 

“ Aye, or dead,” said Concha; “she would never have lived in 
the clutches of the evil-hearted! I know her better. But, Don 
Ramon, what can we, who owe him so much, do for our Don 
Rollo ?” 

“ Why—what is there to do?” said Ramon, with a lift of his 
eyebrows. “Here in the camp of Cabrera we are watched, 
followed, suspected. Do you see that fellow yonder with the 
smartly set boina? He is a miller’s son from near Vitoria in 
Alava. Well, he hath been set to watch that none of us leave the 
camp unattended. I will wager that if you and I were to wander 
out fifty yards farther, yonder lad would be after us in a trice! ” 

“Ah!” said Concha, in a brown study. “ Yes—he is not at 
all a bad-looking boy, and thinks excessively well of himself—like 
some others I could mention. Now, el Sarria, can you tell me in 
which direction lies Vera, the headquarters of General Elio?” 

“That can I!” said el Sarria, forgetting his caution. And he 
was about to turn him about and point it out with his hand, when 
Concha stopped him. 

“The miller’s son is craning his neck to look,” she whispered, 
“do not point. Turn about slowly and the third stone you throw, 
let it be in the direction of Vera!” 

El Sarria did as he was bid, and after the third he continued to 
project stones Vera-wards, explaining as he did so—* Up yonder 
reddish cleft the road goes, a hound’s path, a mere goat’s slide, 
but it is the directest road. There is open ground to the very 
foot of the ascent. Many is the time I have ridden thither, God 
forgive me, on another man’s beast! then cast him loose and 
left him to find his way home as best he could. There are good 
hiding-places on the Sierra de Moncayo, up among the red sand- 
stone where the caves are deep and dry, and with mouths so 
narrow and secret that they may be held by one man against 
fifty.” 

Concha did not appear to be greatly interested in el Sarria’s 
reminiscences. yen guileless Ramon could not but notice her 
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wandering glances. Her eyes, surveying the landscape, lighted 
continually upon the handsome young Vitorian in the red boina, 
lifted again sharply, and sought the ground. 

At this el Sarria sighed, and decided mentally that, with the 
exception of his Dolores, no woman was to be trusted. If not at 
heart a rake, she was by nature a flirt. And so he was about to 
leave Concha to her own devices and seek Rollo, when Concha 
suddenly spoke. 

“Don Ramon,” she said, “shall we walk a few hundred yards 
up the mountain away from the camp and see if we are really 
being watched ? ” 

El Sarria smiled grimly to himself and rose. The stratagem 
was really he thought too transparent, and his impression was 
strengthened when Concha presently added, “I will not ask you 
to remain if you would rather go back. Then we will see whom 
they are most suspicious of, you or I. A girl may often steal a 
horse when a man dares not look over the wall.” 

In the abstract this was incontestable, but el Sarria only smiled 
the more grimly. After all Dolores was the only woman upon 
whose fidelity one would be justified in wagering the last whiff of 
a good cigarillo. And as if reminded of a duty el Sarria rolled a 
beauty as he dragged one huge foot after another slowly up the 
hill in the rear of Concha, who, her love-locks straying on the 
breeze, her basquifia held coquettishly in one hand, and the 
prettiest toss of the head for the benefit of any whom it might 
concern, went leaping upwards like a young roe. 

All the while Rollo was sitting below quite unconscious of this 
display. His head was sunk on his hand. Deep melancholy 
brooded in his heart. He rocked to and fro as if in pain. Looking 
down from the mountain side Ramon Garcia pitied him. 

“Ah, poor innocent young man,” he thought, “doubtless he 
believes that the heart of this girl is all hisown. But all men 
are fools—a butterfly is always a butterfly and en Andaluse an 
Andaluse to the day of her death !” 

Then turning his thoughts backward, he remembered the many 
who had taken their turn with mandolin and guitar at the rejas 
of Concha’s window when he and Dolores lived outside the village 
of Sarria; and he (ah, thrice fool!) had taken it into his thick 
head to be jealous. 

Well, after all this was none of his business, he thanked the 
saints. He was not responsible for the vagaries of pretty young 
women. He wondered vaguely whether he ought to tell Rollo. 
But after turning the matter this way and that, he decided against 
it, remembering the dire consequences of jealousy in his own 
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case, and concluding with the sage reflection that there were plenty 
of mosquitoes in the world already without beating the bushes for 
more. 

But with the corner of an eye more accustomed to the sun 
glinting on rifle barrels than to the flashing eyes of beauty, 
el Sarria could make out that the Vitorian with the red boina 
was following them, his gun over his shoulder, trying, not with 
conspicuous success, to assume the sauntering air of a man who, 
having nothing better to do, goes for a stroll in the summer 
evening. 

“Tis the first time that ever I saw a soldier off duty take his 
musket for a walk!” growled el Sarria; “and why on the Sierra 
de Moncayo does the fellow trick himself out as for a festa ?” 

Concha looked over her shoulder, presumably at el Sarria, 
though why the maiden’s glances were so sprightly and her lips 
so provokingly pouted is a question hard enough to be propounded 
for the doctorial thesis at Salamanca. For Ramon Garcia was 
stolid as an ox of his native Aragon, and arch glances and pretty 
gestures were as much wasted on him as if he chewed the cud. 
Still he was not even in these matters so dull and unobservant 
as he looked, that is, when he had any reason for being observant. 

“ Here comes that young ass of Alava,” he murmured. “ Well, 
he is at least getting his money’s worth. By the saints favour- 
able to my native parish, the holy Narcissus and Justus, but the 
burro is tightening his girths! ” 

And el Sarria laughed out suddenly and sardonically. For he 
could see the lad pulling his leathern belt a few holes tighter 
in order that he might present his most symmetrical figure to 
the eyes of this dazzling Andalucian witch who had dropped so 
suddenly into the Carlist camp from the place whence all witches 
come, 


Cuapter XLIII. 
‘THE RED BOINAS OF NAVARRE. 


Concua and el Sarria sat down on an outcrop of red sandstone 
rock, and gazed back at the prospect. There below them lay the 
camp and the house in which was imprisoned the reigning branch 
of the royal family of Spain. A couple of sentries paced to 
and fro in front. A picket had established itself for the night in 
the back courtyard. Beyond that again stood the tent in which 
the General was at present engaged in drinking himself from his 
usual sullen ferocity into unconsciousness. 

A little nearer, and not far from their own camp-fire, at which 
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the Sergeant was preparing the evening meal, sat Rollo, sunk in 
misery, revolving a thousand plans and ready for any desperate 
venture so soon as night should fall. Concha gave a quick little 
sigh whenever her eye fell on him. Perhaps her conscience 
pricked her—perhaps not! With the heart of such a woman doth 
neither stranger nor friend intermeddle with profit. 

The sauntering Vitorian halted within speaking distance of the 

air. 
me A fine evening,” he said affably. ‘Can you give mea light 
for my cigarette?” 

It was on the tip of el Sarria’s tongue to inquire whether there 
were not plenty of lights for his cigarette back at the camp-fires 
where he had rolled it. But that most excellent habit, which Don 
Ramon had used from boyhood, of never interfering in the business 
of another, kept him silent. 

“ Why should I,” he thought, “ burn my fingers with stirring 
this young foreigner’s olla, Time was when I made a pretty mess 
enough of my own!” 

So without speech he blew the end off his cigarillo and handed 
it courteously to the Carlist soldier. 

But Concha had no qualms about breaking the silence. Tho 
presence of a duenna was nowise necessary to the opening of her 
lips, which last had also sometimes been silenced without the inter- 
vention of a chaperon. 

“A fine evening, indeed,” she said, smiling down at him. “I 
presume that you are a foot soldier from the musket you carry. 
It must be a fine one from the care you take of it! But as for 
me I like cavaliers best.” 

“The piece is as veritable a cross-eyed old shrew as ever threw 
a bullet ten yards wide of the mark,” cried the Alavan, tossing his 
musket down on the short elastic covering of hill-plants on which 
he stood, and taking his cigarette luxuriously from his lips. 
“Nor am I an infantry-man as you suppose. Doubtless the 
Senorita did not observe my spurs asI came. Of the best Potosi 
silver they are made. I ama horseman of the Estella regiment. 
Our good Carlos the Fifth (whom God bring to his own !) is not 
yet rich enough to provide us with much in the way of a uniform, 
but a pair of spurs and a boina are within reach of every man’s 
purse. Or if he has not the money to buy them, they are to be 
had at the first tailor’s we may chance to pass!” 

“And most becoming they are!” said Concha, glancing wickedly 
at the youth, who sat staring at her and letting his cigarette go 
out. ‘Tis small wonder you are a conquering corps! I have 
often heard tell of the Red Boinas of Estella.” 
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“T think I will betake me down to the camp—I smell supper!” 
broke in el Sarria, curtly. He began to think that Mistress 
Concha had no further use for him, and, being assured on this 
point, he set about finding other business for himself. For, 
with all his simplicity, Ramon Garcia was an exceedingly prac- 
tical man. 

“The air is sweet up here. I prefer it to supper,” said Concha. 
“T will follow you down ina moment. Perhaps this gentleman 
desires to keep you company to the camp and canteen.” 

But it soon appeared that tho Vitorian was also impressed by 
the marvellous sweetness of the mountain air, and equally 
desirous of observing the changeful lights and lengthening 
shadows which the sun of evening cast, sapphire and indigo, 
Venetian red and violet-grey among the peaks of the Sierra de 
Moncayo. When two young people are thus simultaneously 
stricken with an admiration for scenery, their conversation is 
seldom worth repeating. But the Seftorita Concha is so unusual 
a young lady that in this case an exception must be made. 

She gazed pensively awhile up at the highest summits of the 
mountain, now crimson against a saffron sky, for at eventide 
Spain flaunts her national colours in the very heavens. Then she 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“You are doubtless a fine horseman?” she cried, clasping her 
hands. ‘Oh, I adore all horses! I love to see a man ride asa 
man should !” 

The young man coloured. This was, in truth, the most open 
joint in his armour. Above all things he prided himself upon 
his horsemanship. Concha had judged as much from his care 
of his spurs. And to be mistaken for an infantry tramper ! 

“Ah,” he said, “if the Seforita could only see my mare La 
Perla. I got her three months ago from the stable of a black- 
blooded National whose house we burnt near Zaragoza. She has 
carried me ever since without a day’s lameness. There is not the 
like of her in the regiment. Our mounts are for the most part 
mere garrons of Cataluiia or Aragonese ponies with legs like the 
pillars of a cellar, surmounted by barrels as round as the wine- 
tuns themselves.” 

At this Concha looked still more pensive. Presently she heaved 
another sigh and tapped her slender shoe with a chance spray of 
heath. 

“Ob, I wish——” she began, and then stopped hastily as if 
ashamed. 

“Tf it be anything that I can do for you,” cried the young 
man, enthusiastically, “ you shall not have to wish it long!” 
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As he spoke he forsook the stone on which he had been sitting 
for another nearer to the pretty cross-tied shoes of Andalucian 
pattern that showed beneath the skirts of Concha’s basqguina. 

“ Ah, how I love horses!” murmured Concha; “doubtless, too, 
yours is of my country—of the beautiful sunny Andalucia which I 
may never see again!” 

“The mare is indeed believed by all who have knowledge to 
have Andalucian blood in her veins,” answered the Alavan. 

Concha rose to her feet impulsively. 

“Then,” she said, “I must see her. Also I am devoured with 
eagerness to see you ride.” 

She permitted her eyes to take in the trim figure of the 
Vitorian, who had also risen to his feet. 

“Do go and bring her,” she murmured, “I will take care 
of your musket. You need not be a moment, and—TI will wait 
for you!” 

A little spark kindles a great fire in a Spanish heart, and the 
young man, counting the cost, rapidly decided that the risk was 
worth running. The horses of the Estella regiment were picketed 
in a little hollow a few hundred yards behind the main camp. It 
was his duty to watch these two strangers, of whom one had 
already gone back to the camp, while as to the other—well, 
Adrian Lumaza of the province of Alava felt at that moment that 
he could cheerfully devote the rest of his life to watching that 
other. 

In a moment more he had laid down his musket at Concha’s 
feet, and set off as fast as he could in the direction of the horses, 
keeping well out of sight in the trough of a long roller of foot-hill 
until he was close to the cavalry lines, and could smell the honest 
stable-smell which in the open air mingled curiously with those of 
aromatic thyme and resinous juniper. 

In five minutes he was back, riding his best and sitting like a 
Centaur 

Concla’s eyes glistened with pleasure, and she ran impulsively 
forward to pat the cream-coloured mare, a clean-built, well- 
gathered, workmanlike steed. 

Now the young man was very proud of the interest this pretty 
Andalucian girl was showing in his equipment and belongings to 
the exclusion of those of his comrades. Perhaps he might have 
been less pleased had he known that the young lady’s interest 
extended even to the gun he had left behind him, the charge 
of which she had managed to extract with deft and competent 
fingers. 

“La Perla she is called,” he cried with enthusiasm, “and sure 
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none other ever better deserved the name! I wish we of the 
camp possessed a side-saddle that the Senorita might try her 
paces. She has the easiest motion in the world. It is like riding 
in a great lady’s coach with springs or being carried in a sedan 
chair. But she is of a delicate mouth. Ah, yes—if the Senorita 
mounted, it would be necessary to remember that she must not 
bear hard upon the reins. Then would La Perla of a certainty 
take the bit between her teeth and run like the devil when 
Father Mateo is after him with a holy water syringe!” 

Concha smiled as the young fellow dismounted, flinging him- 
self off with the lithe grace of youth and constant practice. 

“You forget,” she said, “I also am of the Province of Flowers. 
Do not be afraid. La Perla and I will not fall out. A side- 
saddle—any saddle! What needs Concha Cabezos with side- 
saddle when she hath ridden unbroken Andalucian jennets wild 
over the meadows of Mairena, with no better bridle than their 
manes of silk and no other saddle than their glossy hides brown 
as toasted bread!” 

As she made this boast Concha patted La Perla’s pretty head, 
who, recognising a lover of her kind, muzzled an affectionate nose 
under the girl’s arm. 

“Oh, how I wish I could try you,” she cried, “were it but 
for a moment—darling among steeds, Pearl of Andalucia !” 

“La Perla is very gentle,” suggested the young cavalier of 
Alava, as he thought most subtily. “ With me at the mare’s 
head the Senorita might safely enough ride. But for fear of 
interruption let us first proceed a little way out of sight of the 
camp.” 

They descended behind the long ridge till the camp was 
entirely hidden, and as they did so the heart of the young 
Vitorian beat fast. They think plentifully well of themselves, 
these young men of Alava and Navarre. And this one felt that 
he would not disgrace the name of his parent city. 

“Only for a moment, Sevorita, permit me—there! The Senorita 
goes up like a bird! Now wait till I take her head, and beware 
of jerking the rein hastily on account of the delicacy of the 
little lady’s mouth. So, La Perla,—gently and daintily! Consider, 
jewel of mares, what a precious burden is now on thy back!” 

“A moment, only a moment!” cried Concha, her hands appar- 
ently busy about her hair, “ this rebozo is no head-gear to ride in. 
What shall I do? A handkerchief is not large enough. Ah, 
Caballero, add to your kindness by lending me your boina! I 
thank you a thousand times! There! Is that so greatly amiss?” 

And she set the red boina daintily upon her hair, pulling the 
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brim sideways to shade her eyes from the level evening sun, and 
looked down at the young man who stood at her side. 

“ Perfect! Beautiful!” cried the young Vitorian, clasping his 
hands. “The sight would set on fire the heart of Don Carlos 
himself. Ah, take care! Bear easily on that rein. Stop, La 
Perla! Stop! I beseech you!” 

And he started running with all his might. Alas, in vain! 
For the wicked Concha, the moment that he had stepped back to 
take in the effect of the red boina, dropped a heel into which she 
had privately inserted half an inch of pin, taken from her own 
headgear, upon the flank of La Perla. The mare sprang forward, 
with nostrils distended and a fierce jerk of the head. Concha 
pulled hard as if in terror, and presently was flying over the plain 
towards the cleft on the shoulder of Moncayo beyond which lay 
the camp of General Elio. 

The young Carlist stood a moment aghast. Then slowly he 
realised the situation. Whereupon, crying aloud the national 
oath, he ground his heel into the grass, kneeled upon one knee, 
took careful aim, and clicked down the trigger. No report fol- 
lowed, however, and a slight inspection satisfied him that he had 
been tricked, duped, made a fool of by a slip of a girl, a girl 
with eyes—yes, and eyelashes. He leaped in the air and shouted 
aloud words in Basque which have no direct equivalents in any 
polite European language, but which were well enough under- 
stood in the stone age. 

However he wasted no time foolishly. Well he knew that for 
such mistakes there was in Cabrera’s code neither forgiveness nor 
indeed any penalty save one. Adrian Zumaya of the province of 
Alava was young. He desired to live, if only that he might meet 
that girl again at whose retreating figure he had a moment before 
pointed an empty gun-barrel. Ah, he would be even with her 
yet! So, wasting no time on leave-taking, he bent low behind 
the ridge, and keeping well in the shelter of boulder and under- 
brush, made a bee-line for the cliffs of Moncayo, where presently, 
in one of the caves of which el Sarria had spoken, he counted his 
cartridges and reloaded his rifle, with little regret, except when 
he wished that the incident had happened after, instead of before 
supper. 

However he had in reserve a hand’s-breadth of sausage in his 
pocket together with a fragment of most ancient and rock-like 
cheese. These, since no better might be, he made the best of, 
and as the sun sank and the camp below him grew but a blur in 
the gloom, he washed them down with the water which percolated 
through the roof of the cave and fell in great drops upon the 
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threshold as regularly as a pendulum swings upon the floor below. 
This he caught in his palms and drank with much satisfaction. 
And in the intervals he execrated the Senorita Concha Cabezos 
late of Andalucia with polysyllabic vehemence. 

But ere he curled himself up to sleep in the dryest corner of the 
cave, he burst into a laugh. 

“Tn truth,” he said, “she deserves La Perla. For a cleverer 
wench or a prettier saw I never one! ” 

The young man’s last act before he laid himself down in his 
new quarters had been to take from his coat the circular disc 
with the letters “C. V.,” the badge of the only Catholic, absolute, 
and legitimate king. Then approaching the precipice as nearly 
as in the uncertain light he dared, he cast it from him in the 
direction of the Carlist lines. 

“Shoot whom you will at sunrise, queen or camp-wench, king 
or knave,” he muttered, “ you shall not have Adrian Zumaya of 
Vitoria to put a bullet through!” 

So easily was allegiance laid down or taken up in these civil 
wars of Spain. And that night it was noised abroad that young 
Zumaya of the Estella regiment of cavalry had taken his horse 
and gone off with the pretty Seforita whom he had been set 
to watch. 

Upon which half his comrades envied him, and the other half 
hoped he would be captured, saying, “It will be bad for Adrian 
Zumaya of the Estella regiment if he comes again within the 
clutches of our excellent Don Ramon Cabrera.” 

And this was a fact of which the aforesaid Adrian was ex- 
ceedingly well aware. But the most curious point about the 
whole matter is that when he awoke late next morning he found 
the sun shining brilliantly into the mouth of the cave. The 
camp had vanished, there was a haze of sulphur in the air which 
bit his nostrils, and lo! beneath him, on a little plot of coarse 
green grass and hill-plants, a cream-coloured horse was quietly 
feeding. 

“Tt is my own Perla!” he cried, as, careless of danger, he 
hastened down. There was a red object attached to the mare’s 
bridle. He went round and detached a red boina, to which was 
pinned a scrap of paper. Upon it was written these words: 

“TI hope you have not missed either of the objects herewith 
returned. They served me nobly. I send my best thanks for the 
loan. C.C.” 

“That is very well,” said the young man, smiling ag he 
mounted his horse, “but all the same, had my heels not served 
me better than my head, your best thanks, pretty mistress, had 
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come too late. They would not have kept me from biting the 
dust at sunrise with half-a-dozen bullets in my gizzard, instead of 
waking here comfortably on an empty stomach. Well, I suppose 
I must don the cap of liberty now and be a chapelgorri. Itisa 
pity. "Tis not one half so becoming as the boina to one of my 
complexion.” 

Then Adrian Zumaya, late of the Estella regiment of Carlist 
horse, meditated a little longer upon the mutability of all earthly 
affairs. 

“And perhaps that is just as well!” he said. “It is ever my 
hard fate to lose my head where a woman is concerned.” 

For he thought how the last admirer of his red boina had 
served him. So with a little sigh of regret he tossed it into the 
first juniper bush, and tying a kerchief about his head in the 
manner of the Cristinos, rode forth light-heartedly to seek his 
fate, like a true soldier of fortune. 


Cuapter XLIY. 
“FOR ROLLO’S SAKE.” 


Yer for all this brave adventure Concha was as far as ever from 
meeting with General Elio. She had not even reached Vera, 
where it sits on the northern slopes of the Moncayo—not though 
el Sarria had quite correctly pointed out the path, and though La 
Perla had served her like the very pearl and pride of all 
Andalucian steeds. 

For once more, as so often in this history and in all men’s 
lives, the cup had slipped on its way to the lip, the expected 
unexpected had happened, and Concha found herself in the 
wrong camp. 

She rode at full speed (as we have seen) out of sight—that is, 
the sight of La Perla’s owner. And owing to the red boina—which 
Master Adrian considered to become her so well, she came very 
near to riding out of this history. For, through the higher 
arroyo of Aranda de Moncayo, which (like a slice cut clean out 
of a bride’s cake) divides the shoulder of the mountain, she rode 
directly into the camp of a field force operating under the 
personal command of General Espartero, the future dictator and 
present Commander-in-Chief of all the armies of the Queen- 
Regent. 

At first she was nowise startled, thinking only that Vera and 
General Elio were nearer than had been represented. “ Well,” 
she thought, “so much the better!” 
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But as she came near she saw the measured tread of sentries 
to and fro. She observed the spick-and-span tents, the uniforms 
and the shining barrels of the muskets which in another moment 
would have arrested her headlong course. 

Concha at once perceived, even without looking at the standard 
which drooped at the tent door of the officer in command, that 
this could be no mere headquarters of Carlist partidas. 

As women are said by the wise man to be of their lover’s 
religion if he have one, and if he have none, never to miss it; so 
Concha was quite ready to be of the politics which were most 
likely to deliver Rollo from his present difficulties. Therefore 
taking the red boina from her head, an act:which disturbed the 
severe precision of her locks, she dashed at full speed into the 
camp, crying, “Viva la Reina! Viva Maria Cristina! Viva 
Isabel Segunda !” 

Checking her steed before the standard, Concha first saluted 
the surprised group. Then giving a hand to the nearest (and 
best-looking) officer, she dismounted with a spring light as the 
falling of a leaf from a tree. With great solemnity she advanced 
to the staff from which the heavy standard hung low, and taking 
the embroidered fringe between finger and thumb, touched it with 
her lips. 

Yet if you had called our little Concha a humbug—which in 
certain aspects of her character would have been a perfectly 
proper description, she would have replied in the utmost sim- 
plicity, and with a completely disarming smile, “ But I only did 
it for Rollo’s sake!” 

Which was true enough, but (strangely enough) the thought of 
an audience always stirred Mistress Concha to do her best—“ for 
Rollo’s sake!” 

“Take me to the General,” she said, with a glance round the 
circle; “I have ridden from the camp of the enemy to bring him 
tidings of the utmost importance. Every moment is precious!” 

“But the General is asleep,” a staff-oflicer objected, “he gave 
orders that he was not to be called on any account.” 

“Tell him that upon his hearing my news depend the lives of 
the Queen-Regent and her daughter, the young Queen. The 
Cause itself hangs in the balance!” 

And to hear Concha pronounce the last words was enough to 
have made a convert of Don Carlos himself. Who could have 
supposed that till within a few hours she had been heart and soul 
with the enemies of “The Cause”? Certainly not the smart 
Madrid officers who stood round, wishing that they had shaved 
more recently, and that their “other” uniforms had not been 
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hanging, camphor-scented on account of the moths, in the close- 
shuttered lodgings at the Puerta del Sol. 

The Commander-in-Chief solved the difficulty, however, at that 
very moment, by appearing opportunely at the door of his tent. 

General Espartero at this time was a man of forty-five. His 
services in South America had touched his hair with grey. In 
figure he was heavily built, but, in spite of fever-swamps and 
battle-wounds, still erect and soldierly. 

“What news does the Seforita bring?” he asked with a 
pleasant smile. 

“ That I can only tell to yourself, General,” the girl answered. 
“My name is Concha Cabezos, of Seville. My father had the 
honour to serve with you in the War of the Independence!” 

“And a good soldier he was, Sefiorita,” said Espartero, 
courteously. “I remember him well at Salamanca. He fought 
by my side like a brother!” 

Now since Concha was well aware that her father had not even 
been present at that crowning mercy, she smiled, and was com- 
forted to know that even the great General Baldomero Espartero 
was an Andalucian—and a humbug. 

For which the Commander-in-Chief had the less excuse, since 
he could not urge that it was “ for Rollo’s sake”! 

Concha knew better than to blurt out her news concerning the 
presence of the Queen and her daughter so near his camp. That 
wise little woman had her terms to make, and for so much was 
prepared to give so much. 

Therefore from the first word she kept Rollo in the foreground 
of her narrative. He it was who, single-handed, had saved the 
little Queen. He it was who had defended La Granja against the 
gipsies. It was, indeed, somewhat unfortunate that the Queen- 
Regent should have conceived a certain prejudice against him, 
but then (here Concha smiled) the General knew well what these 
great ladies were—on mountain-heights one day, in deep-sea 
abysses the next. Rollo had compelled the party to leave the 
infected district of La Granja for the healthy one of the Sierra 
de Moncayo. What else, indeed, could he do? ‘The road to 
Madrid was in the hands of roving partidas of the malignant, as 
his Excellency knew, and it was only in this direction that there 
was any chance of safety. That was his whole offence. 

Most unfortunately, however, when on the very threshold of 
safety his party had been ambushed and taken by Cabrera. But 
the captor’s force was a small one, and with boldness and caution 
the whole band of the malignants together with their prisoners 
could be secured. The Carlist General had threatened to murder 
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the two Queens and the Duke of Rianzares at sunrise, as was his 
butcherly wont. And if Espartero would deliver the royal party, 
not only was his future assured, but the fortunes of all who had 
taken any part in the affair. 

The General listened carefully, looking all the while, not at 
Concha, but down at the little folding table of iron which held a 
map of Northern Spain. He continued to draw figures of eight 
upon it with his forefinger till Concha’s eyes wearied of watchirg 
him, as she nervously waited for his decision. 

“ How came you here?” he asked at last. 

“T borrowed a mare and a Carlist boina, and rode hither as fast 
as horse-flesh could carry me. I heard from a friend of the Cause 
that your command was in the neighbourhood!” 

“And from whom did you receive that intelligence? I 
thought the fact was pretty well concealed? Indeed, we only 
arrived an hour ago!” 

Concha cast about fora name. The necessary fiction was also, 
of course, “ for Rollo’s sake.” A thought struck her. She would 
serve another comrade, as it were, en passant, 

“From a good friend in the Carlist ranks,” she said, “one 
Sergeant Cardono!” 

The General looked a little nonplussed, for like many generals 
of all nationalities he had no slight penchant for omniscience. 

“TI never heard of him,” he said, sharply. ‘Who may 
he be?” 

Concha leaned yet closer and laid a small soft brown hand 
gently upon the General's gold-embroidered cuff. The General, 
not being so simple as he looked, drew back his arm a little so 
that the hand rested a moment on his wrist (“for Rollo’s sake”) 
before it was gently withdrawn. 

“ You have heard of José Maria of Ronda?” she whispered. 

The General’s face lighted up, and as swiftly dulled down. 

“ Certainly, what Andalucian has not?” he said. “But José 
Maria is dead. He was executed at Salamanca!” 

“Ah,” said Concha, “that tale was for the consumption of 
Don Carlos and his friends! In fact he is the best spy we 
Nationals ever had—aye, or ever shall have! ” 

“Ah!” said Espartero, lost in thought. There were some 
matters which seemed to need clearing up, but on the whole the 
thing looked probable. 

Espartero had but recently been appointed to the district and, 
being an Andalucian, he was naturally still imperfectly acquainted 
with much that had been done by his many incapable pre- 
decessors. Now, it is true that on this occasion our Concha was 
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inventing, or rather (for the word is a hard one to use of so 
charming personality) restating as facts certain hints which had 
fallen from the lips of La Giralda. But she was also speaking 
from a profound knowledge of gipsy nature, which, as in the case 
of Ezquerra and La Giralda herself, never attaches itself perma- 
nently or from conviction to any cause, but uses all according to 
whim, liking, or self-interest. 

Concha in a whirlwind of excitement would have liked the 
General to attack the Carlist camp immediately, but the more 
cautious Don Baldomero only shook his head. 

“ That is all very well when a small force is to be rushed at 
any cost,” he said, “or a strong position taken along lines 
previously studied by daylight or opened up by artillery. But 
when our object is to preserve the lives of persons so important 
to the world as the royal family of Spain, lying at the mercy of 
ruffians who would not hesitate to murder every one of them in 
cold blood—it is best to wait till the morning. So I will push 
forward my forces on all sides and, if all goes well, surprise 
Cabrera at the earliest glimmering of dawn.” 

“And my friends who have suffered so much to bring this 
about?” urged Concha, anxiously. ‘ What of them?” 

“TI promise you, on my honour, that they shall be protected 
and rewarded!” said Espartero. 

“ And brave Don Rollo, the Scot—even if the Queen continues 
to dislike him?” persisted Concha. 

“ Sefiorita,” smiled the General, “it will be a vastly greater 
peril to the young man, I fear, if you like him! He will have so 
many jealous rivals on his hand!” 

For Baldomero Espartero also was an Andalucian, and the men 
of that province, high and low, never permit themselves to get 
out of practice when there is opportunity for a compliment. 

Concha looked the General full in the face with her deep, 
magnificent eyes, aquamarine, violet, or dark-grey, according to 
the light upon them. They were (as she would sometimes own) 
fallacious eyes, and upon occasion were wont to express far more 
than their owner meant to stand by. But, the latent love behind 
them once fixed, these same eyes could convince the most 
sceptical of the unalterable nature of the affection which they 
professed. So it was in the present instance. Concha merely 
looked at the General squarely for a moment, and said, without 
flinching, “ I love him!” 

Espartero stooped and touched her brow lightly with his lips, 
graciously and tenderly as a father might upon a solemn occasion. 
Then he gathered up her little brown hands in his, They were 
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trembling now, not rock-steady as when they held the musket on 
the balcony at La Granja. 

“My daughter,” he said, “do not fear for your young Scot. 
Queens and consorts and premiers are not the most powerful folk 
in Spain—not, at least, so long as Baldomero Espartero, the 
Andalucian, commands those good lads out there!” 

Then the future dictator stepped to his tent door, summoned a 
staff officer, and ordered him to put a tent at the disposal of the 
young Seforita. “Request the commandants of the several 
columns to come immediately to me at headquarters, as also the 
gipsy-spy Ezquerra, our late headsman of Salamanca !”: 

Thus did Mistress Concha, “ for Rollo’s sake !” 


CHapTteR XLY. 
FORLORNEST HOPES. 


But Rollo himself, our firebrand from the slopes of the Fife 
Lothians—what of him? The foxes that Samson sent among the 
cornfields of Philistia, with the fire at their tails, ran not more 
swiftly than his burning thoughts. 

We have followed his career long enough to know that he is 
not of those who sit long with his head upon his hands. Even 
as we look we feel assured that while he grasps it between his 
palms, plans, ideas, possibilities, are passing and repassing within 
his brain, coming up for judgment, being set aside for reconsidera- 
tion, kicked into the limbo of the finally rejected, jerked sharply 
back by the collar for another look over, or brayed in a mortar 
and mixed into new compounds—all finally settling down within 
him into a series of determinations and alternatives as definite as 
Euclid and more certain of being carried into practice than most 
Acts of Parliament. 

After a long time Rollo raised his head. With supremest 
indifference he heard about him the first hubbub of the hue-and- 
cry after Concha. So heavy was his heart within him that (to his 
shame be it writ!) he had never even missed her as she went up 
the mountain. Yet she would have missed him had fifty queens 
and princesses been in danger of their lives—aye, and her own 
honour and that of her race at stake throughout all their 
generations, 

Rollo, however, gave no heed, but following his intent, stalked 
slowly and steadily to the General’s quarters. 

“No one is allowed to enter,” called out an officer, whose only 
mark of rank was a small golden badge with “C. V.” upon it, 
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pinned upon the collar of his blue shirt, He was sitting cross- 
legged on the grass, mending the hood of his cloak with a packing 
needle. 

“T am Colonel Rollo Blair,” said the young man; “I brought 
hither the royal party, and I must see General Cabrera!” 

“Young man,” said the other, in good English, “I am a 
countryman of yours—in so far, that is, as a poor Southern may 
be, whose ancestors fought on the wrong side at Bannockburn. 
But for your own sake I advise you not to disturb the General at 
this hour. The occupation cannot be recommended on the score 
of health.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Rollo, “but I hava my duty to do and 
my risks to run as well as you. And if you, an Englishman, 
desire to be art and part in the shooting of a Queen-Mother and 
her little royal daughter, well—I wish you joy of your conscience 
and your birthright of Englishman!” 

The other shrugged his shoulders and answered : 

“T have nothing to do with the matter. Colonel Rollo Blair 
brings the party hither, and General Cabrera shoots them. You 
two can divide the responsibility between you as you please!” 

“That is just what I mean to do,” quoth Rollo, and lifted the 
flap of the tent door. 

“General Cabrera,” he said, “I would speak to you! ” 

An inarticulate growl alone replied, and though there was more 
of wild beast wrath than permission to enter in the tone, Rollo 
lifted the flap and entered. 

Cabrera was lying on a camp bed, his face a deathly white, 
from which a pair of small bloodshot eyes peered out with 
startling effect. He had bound a red handkerchief about his 
black hair, and altogether his appearance was more that of an 
engorged tiger roused from the enjoyment of his kill, than that 
of a leading General in the service of the most Christian and 
Catholic of Pretenders, — 

“Your Excellency,” said Rollo, “I have come to urge you to 
reconsider your intentions with regard to Queen Maria Cristina, 
widow of the late King and the child her daughter, and that for 
several reasons.” 

“ Let me hear them—and as briefly as may be, senor,” thundered 
Cabrera. “I shall then make up my mind whether it would not 
make for the King’s peace that such a firebrand adventurer as you 
should not be shot along with them. And, I can tell you this, 
that if all the pretty girls in the peninsula were to come with 
a whole herd of Papal Bulls, they would not save you a second 
time!” 
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As he spoke Cabrera reared himself on his elbow and glared at 
Rollo, who stood still holding the tent flap in his hand. 

“These are my reasons for this request, General,” said Rollo, 
without taking the least notice of the threat. “First, such an 
act would alienate the sympathy of the whole civilised world from 
the cause of Don Carlos.” 

“ For that I do not give the snap of my finger,” cried Cabrera. 
“T bite my thumb at the civilised world. What has it done for 
us or for Don Carlos either? Next!” 

“Secondly, I appeal to your pity, as a man with the heart of 
a man within his breast. ‘This lady hath never done you any 
wrong. Her daughter is little more than a babe. Spare them, 
and if an example must be made, be satisfied with executing 
Senor Mufoz and myself. I shall right willingly stand up by 
his side, if the shedding of my blood will save the Queen and the 
little Princess! ” 

“And the fair maid Dona Concha?” said Cabrera, mockingly. 
“What would she say to such an act of self-sacrifice ?” 

“She would rejoice to see me do my duty, General!” said Rollo, 
with confidence. 

Cabrera laughed long, loud, and scornfully. 

“Not by a thousand leagues!” he cried, “not if I know a 
maiden of Spain—to save another woman! No, no, go out of this 
tent in safety, Don Rollo. I like a man who has no fear. And 
indeed great need have you of the fear of God, for, when a man 
dares thus to beard Ramon Cabrera the fear of man is not in him. 
Go out, I say, and give thanks to any god you heathen Scots may 
worship. But do not come hither a second time to prate of mercy 
and innocence, and those who never did me any harm. See here, 
hombre——” 

Rollo was about to speak but Cabrera suddenly rose to his feet, 
steadied himself a moment upon the tent pole, and lifted from a 
stool a small tin case like a much battered dispatch box. Opening 
it he revealed another casket within. He unlocked that, and 
drawing out a long grey tress of woman’s hair he put it to 
his lips. 

“The hatred of men has been mine,” he cried fiercely, “aye, 
ever since I was twelve years old has my knife kept my head, 
But through all one woman has loved me—and only one. See 
that! "Tis my mother’s hair, which the butcher officers of the 
woman Cristina sent me in mockery, warm and clotted from the 
shambles of the Barbican. Touch it, cold man of the north! 
Aye, let it stream through your fingers like a love token, and say 
—what would you do to those who sent you that?” 
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Again he kissed the long grey tresses passionately, ere he laid 
them in Rollo’s hands. 

“Your mother’s hair, wet with your mother’s blood!” he cried, 
“ pretty talisman to make a man merciful! ‘Never harmed me,’ 
did I hear you say? Answer me now! What harm had my 
poor mother done them? Answer me! Answer me,I say. You 
Scots know the law. They say you read the Bible. ‘An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth!’ So I have heard the clerics 
yelp. Is it not true? Well, for each hair you hold in your hand 
will I exact a life, queen or consort, maid or babe, what care I? 
Have you any more to say? Then give it back to me!” 

With these final words he raised his voice to a shout, and threw 
himself on the bed in a passion of tears with the tress of long 
grey hair pressed to his face. 

And Rollo went out, having indeed no words wherewith to 
reply. 

* * * * * 

But though worsted at the General’s tent the young adventurer 
was by no means defeated. None knew better how to fall back 
that he might further leap. He had failed utterly with Cabrera, 
and as he came out the camp was still humming with the scandal 
concerning Concha. The Englishman, having finished repairing 
the cape of his military cloak, had been awaiting events within 
the tent with the greatest interest. In fact he had been un- 
disguisedly listening. . 

As Rollo came out he congratulated him in a low tone. 

“Every moment since you entered,” he said, “I have been 
expecting to hear the guard summoned and orders given to have 
you shot forthwith. Ramon Cabrera does not wait a second time 
to assure himself of his prisoners, I can tell you. You have come 
off very well. Only take my advice and don’t try it again!” 

“T will not!” said Rollo, whose thoughts were elsewhere. “I 
am obliged to you, sir!” 

“ By the way,” continued the other, with a pertinacity. which 
offended Rollo in his present state of mind, “there is great news 
in the camp. That girl who came with you proved to be a spark 
among our tinder. These Spaniards can resist nothing in the 
shape of a petticoat, you know. And gad, sir, I don’t know why 
they should in this case. For I will say that a handsomer girl 
I never set eyes upon, and demmy, sir, Colonel Frank Merry has 
seen some high steppers in his time, i can tell you!” 

“If you refer to the Senorita Concha Cabezos,” said Rollo 
haughtily, “she is betrothed in marriage to me, and such remarks 
are highly offensive ! ” 
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“No offence—no offence—deuced sorry, I’m sure,” said Colonel 
Frank, whose name as well as his jolly proportions indicated the 
utmost good-humour. “But the fact is—I heard—mind, only 
say I heard that the young lady has gone off with a good-looking 
young Vitorian trooper of the Estella regiment, one Adrian 
Zumaya. He removed his horse from the lines on pretext of 
grooming it, and the pair have gone off together!” 

“If you will favour me with the name of your informant,” 
answered Rollo, “I shall have the pleasure of running him 
through the body!” 

The Falstaffian Colonel Don Francisco Merry waved his hand 
and smiled blandly. 

“Tn that case, I fear, you must decimate the entire command,” 
he said; “the boys down there are all on the shout on account of 
Master Adrian’s good fortune. But I should advise that ingenious 
young gentleman to make the best of his time, for if he comes 
across his old comrades and their General he will get singularly 
short shrift!” 

“You are at liberty to contradict the story,” said Rollo, 
serenely, passing, as his nature was, instantly from anger to 
indifference. ‘‘ Listen—-the Senorita Concha may have left the 
camp. Your Vitorian friend may have left the camp. Only, 
these two did not go together—note that well. If any man affirm 
otherwise let him come to me. I will convince him of his 
error!” 

And having spoken these words, Master Rollo dismissed the 
matter from his mind and marched off towards his companions’ 
camp-fire, revolving his alternative plan for the saving of the 
royal party. 

The bivouac of the little group of friends and allies was close 
beside the white house where were bestowed the Queen, her 
husband, and her little daughter. But sentinels paced vigilantly 
to and fro before it, and besides the soldiers in the courtyard, 
there was a Carlist post upon a rocky eminence equipped with 
a field-gun which commanded the whole position. So that for 
the present at least there was no hope of doing anything to 
deliver the prisoners. 

Rollo called his council together cautiously. They could talk 
without suspicion during supper, which in old friendly Spanish 
(and Scottish) fashion was served up in the pot in which it had 
been cooked. Thus they clustered round and discussed both plans 
and pottage as they dipped their spoons into the steaming olla. 

One of the leader’s most serious difficulties had been to decide 
whether or not he could afford to trust the Sergeant; a little 
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thought, however, soon assured Rollo that he could not do without 
José Maria, so that there remained no choice. The Sergeant had 
openly attached himself to their party. They could discuss 
nothing and undertake nothing without exciting his suspicion. 
Certainly he had been in Cabrera’s command. He had joined 
them thence, but—Concha vouched for him, and La Giralda swore 
by him. He was a gipsy, and therefore his own interests were 
his only politics, 

So to the company about the steaming olla-pot on the hillside, 
as the twilight deepened, Rollo related the story of his interview 
with Cabrera. There was no hope in that quarter. So much was 
certain. If the Queen-Regent and her little daughter could 
not be delivéred before the morning, they would assuredly be 
murdered. 

“You have a plan, I can see that,” said the Sergeant shrewdly, 
polishing upon a piece of wash-leather the silver spoon which he 
habitually carried. 

“You will aid me in carrying it out if I have?” Thus with 
equal swiftness came Rollo’s cross-question. 

A curious smile slowly overspread the gipsy’s leathern 
visage. 

“T think,” he said slowly, “ that all of us have most to gain by 
keeping the two Queens alive. But I confess I would not be sorry 
to make the General a present of my gentleman of the dressing- 
gown!” 

Then Rollo, reassured by the Sergeant’s words, went on to 
develop his plans. 

“We must obtain sufficient horses to mount the royal party, 
and one of us must guide the Queen and the others on their way 
to General Elio’s camp. For the horses we will look to you, 
Sergeant.” . 

“T have done as much under the eyes of an army in broad 
daylight, let alone at night and on a mountain-side,” replied the 
man of Ronda calmly, lighting another of his eternal cigarettes. 

“Then,” continued the young leader, “next we must secure 
some means of communicating with the prisoners within the 
house. La Giralda will afford us that. The sentries must be 
first drawn off, then secured, and with one of us to accompany 
and guide the party, we must start off the great folk for the camp 
of General Elio at Vera, where, at least, their persons will be 
safe, and they will be treated honourably as prisoners of war.” 

“ And who is to accompany them?” inquired the Sergeant, his 
face like a mask. For he hated the thought that Munoz should 
escape a half dozen Carlist bullets. José Maria the brigand, el 
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Sarria the outlaw—even Cabrera the Butcher of Tortosa were in 
the scheme of things, but this Munoz—pah! 

“This is what I propose,” said Rollo: “let no more than three 
horses be brought. So many can easily be hidden in the side 
gullies of the barranco, That will allow one for the Queen, one 
for Muicz, and whichever of us is chosen to accompany them can 
carry the little Princess before him asa guarantee for the good 
behaviour of the others.” 

“But which may that be,” persisted the Sergeant, with his 
usual determination to have his question answered. 

lollo made a little sign with his hand as if he would say, “ All 
in good time, my friend!” 

“Those of us who stay behind,” he went on, “will take up 
such a position that we may stay all pursuit till the fugitives are 
out of reach. One thing isin our favour. You have heard the 
silly cackle of the camp about the escape of Concha. If I know 
her, she is on her way to warn Elio of the disgrace to the cause 
intended by Cabrera. In that case, we may, if we can hold out 
80 long, hope to be rescued by an expeditionary party. Moreover, 
Elio will come himself, knowing full well that nothing but his 
presence as representative of Don Carlos will have power to move 
Cabrera from his purpose—that, or the menace of a superior 
force.” 

“And who is to go with the Queen?” asked the Sergoant, for 
the third time. 

Rollo waited a moment, his glance slowly travelling round the 
group about the little camp-fire, 

“ Let us see first who cannot go—that is the logical method,” 
he answered, weighing his words with unaccustomed gravity. 
“ For myself obviously I cannot. The post of danger is here, and 
I alone am responsible. Don Juan there and the Count are also 
barred. Etienne does not know the way, nor Mortimer the 
language. La Giralda is an old woman and weak. Sergeant 
Cardono and el Sarria—you two alone remain. What say you? 
It lies between you.” 

“Go or stay—it is the same to me,” said the Sergeant. “Only 
let me know.” 

“Tsay the same!” echoed el Sarria. 

“Then we will settle it this way,” said the young man. 
“Sergeant, whom have you in the world depending on you for 
love or daily bread?” 

A gleam, like lightning seaming a black cloud irregularly, for 
a moment transfigured the face of the ex-brigand of Ronda. 

“Thank God,” he said, “ there is now no one!” 
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“Then,” said Rollo, with a mightily relieved brow, “it is yours 
to go, el Sarria! For not one alone, but two, await you—two 
who depend upon you for very life.” 

Ramon Garcia did not reply, but an expression grim and 
sardonic overspread the features of the Sergeant. 

“For other reasons also it is perhaps as well,” he said; “had I 
been chosen an accident might have happened to a grandee of 
Spain!” 


CuapterR XLYI. 
THE SERGEANT’S LAST SALUTE. 


Ir was almost time for starting. The two sentries lay on their 
faces, trussed and helpless, with gags in their mouths. El Sarria 
and Rollo had dropped down upon them as if from the clouds a 
few minutes after the officer had made two-hourly visitation. The 
Sergeant was ready with the horses in the hollow, keeping them 
quiet with cunning gipsy caresses and making soft whistling 
chalan noises in their ears. 

So far all had gone well, and Rollo, standing with his knife in 
suggestive proximity to the tied-up sentries, silently congratulated 
himself. The dawn was doubtless coming up behind the hills to 
the east, but the darkness was still absolute as ever about the 
camp, save indeed for the lambent brilliancies of the stars. 

They were now waiting only for the royal party, and the time 
seemed long to impatient Rollo. Were all his plans, so carefully 
laid, to be made naught because, forsooth, a Queen in danger of 
her life must still keep up the punctilios of a court and cherish 
the pettishnesses and caprices of a spoilt child? Was his reputa- 
tion to go down to posterity as that of a man who, being trusted 
with the lives of a woman and a.child, brought them straight to 
the shambles ? 

At last—there! They were coming. But why, for God’s sake, 
could not they make less noise ? 

With a motion of his hand which directed el Sarria to keep an 
eye upon the gagged sentries, Rollo went forward to receive the 
Queen and conduct her to her horse. Munoz, however, came out 
first, carrying in his arms the little Princess, who, so soon as she 
heard Rollo’s voice, whispered her desire to be transferred to him. 
But Rollo had already offered the Queen his arm, and whispering 
her to tread carefully, led the way to the little hollow where 
Sergeant Cardono kept the three bridles in his hand and was 
cursing the slow movements of crowned heads and ennobled 
estanco-keepers in Romany of the deepest and blackest. 
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He had cause to curse another peculiarity of monarchs and 
spoilt children before many minutes had gone by. Till now the 
success of the plot had been complete. There remained indeed 
only to mount and ride. El Sarria brought up the rear, assuring 
himself for the hundredth time that his weapons were in good 
order and ready to his hand. No great General, Ramon Garcia 
was a matchless legionary. 

But the Queen-Regent would by no means submit to be assisted 
to her seat (it was a man’s saddle) by Rollo. She called to her 
husband in a voice clearly audible all about. 

“ Fernando—my love! Come to me—I want you!” 

As Rollo said afterwards—no Queen born under the lilies of 
Bourbon ever ran a nearer chance of having the rude hand of a 
commoner set over her august mouth than did Maria Cristina of 
Naples on this occasion. 

Nor was the appeal without effect. 

Senor Mufioz instantly put the little Princess down upon the 
ground and hastened to his wife. What happened after that is 
not very clear, even when the subject has been repeatedly and 
exhaustively threshed out by the persons most immediately 
concerned. 

Perhaps the Princess, deposited thus suddenly upon the ground, 
caught instinctively at one of the long tails of the horses which 
(in common with those of nearly all Spanish horses) almost swept 
the ground. Perhaps the animals themselves grew suddenly 
panic-striken. At all events one of the three lashed out suddenly. 
The Sergeant bent sideways to snatch Isabel from among their 
heels, In so doing he dropped a rein, and in another moment one 
of the steeds went clattering up the dry arroyv, scattering the 
gravel everyway with a wild flourishing of heels, and making, as 
the Sergeant growled, “ Enough noise to arouse twenty camps.” 

For a hundred heart-beats all the party held their breath. 
Then Rollo whispered to Senor Munoz to mount and take the 
little Princess before him. 

“Ags for you, you must run for it, Ramon!” he said to el 
Sarria. ‘“ The fat is in the fire now, and all we can do is to hold 
them back as long as we can. Make straight for the gorge 
towards Vera. You know the way. May God help you to reach 
it before they can turn our flank!” 

Then it was that the Sergeant received a definite shock of 
surprise. That queens would be foolish, arbitrary, even absolutely 
idiotic, was no marvel to him. That they should choose their 
favourites from estanco-keepers and guardsmen and elevate them 
at a day’s notice to grandeeships, dukedoms of Spain and privileges 
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even higher, did not in the least astonish him. But that the 
person so elevated should after all, in his less corporeal attributes 
prove to be a man, was a first-rate surprise to José Maria. 

Muiioz was now to furnish the Sergeant with an absolutely new 
sensation. 

“ Seiior,” he said, quietly addressing el Sarria, “be good enough 
to mount and conduct the Queen to a place of safety. I intend to 
remain here with these gentlemen! ” 

Then he went to Maria Cristina and spoke a few sentences to 
her in a tone so low that only the last words were audible. 

“Tf not, by the Immaculate Virgin, I swear that you will never 
see my face again!” 

“Fernando! Fernando! Fernando! You are cruel!” was the 
answer uttered through choking sobs. 

But el Sarria was in the eaddle. The little Princess was set in 
her place in front of him. 

“Off with you!” whispered Rollo. 

And in this manner the cavalcade began its momentous march. 

The Sergeant stood gazing at Muioz, who rubbed the backs of 
his hands alternately as if there had been a chill in the night air. 
Munoz on his part turned to Rollo, 

“Let me have the use of that gentleman’s piece,” he said ; “I do 
not like this silence. I think we shall have a hot time of it within 
the next five minutes.” 

At that moment the escaped charger came cantering back, 
neighing and alarming all the picketed horses for miles, which 
snorted back an answer. Sentries meditating in quiet corners 
became upon a sudden exceedingly awake. One of the two whom 
Rollo and el Sarria had left triced up at the door of the royal 
prison at last got the extemporised gag out of his mouth, and 
found his breath in a lusty shout of warning. 

The ex-guardsman was right. Within less than five minutes 
the entire camp was awake. The escape of the prisoners had 
been discovered. The recovered sentry pointed out the direction 
of the barranco as that in which the fugitives had taken their 
departure. 

Whereupon there ensued a hurried rush thither. Indeed 
scarcely had the dark forms of the two horses with their riders 
ceased to break the skyline upon one verge of the ravine before 
Cabrera’s men were clambering and shouting on the other. 
Luckily the precipice was sheer immediately opposite, and the 
pursuers had to try a furlong or two farther down at a place 
where a landslide had enabled them on the previous evening to 
lead their horses to and from the few stagnant pools which now 
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represented the full-fed torrent that the spring rains send down 
from the Sierra de Moncayo. 

“Let them have it!” whispered Rollo, as the first straggling 
groups stood up dark between them and the stars. 

Accordingly, out of the darkness of the barranco, a volley flamed 
irregularly enough, the rattle of musketry running down the 
whole front of the line. Six pieces in all spoke out their message 
to Cabrera’s men to halt. For La Giralda, having taken posses- 
sion of Concha’s armament, drew a bead upon her man with 
probably as much success as any of the others. It was still too 
dark for accurate shooting, and the worst shot was not much 
inferior to the best. 

But these six bullets sent across the valley from unseen foes 
and spattering the stones about their feet, checked that first 
fierce rush of angry men. Some enemy was in force on their 
front—so much was evident; it would be well to discover of what 
sort. 

“ We are holding them,” said Rollo triumphantly ; “that is all 
we can hope for. Pass down the word to fire only when they 
advance. ‘Time is what el Sarria and his party need. And so far 
as I can see, unless Concha hurries, a dead Carlist or so more or 
less will not make much difference to us!” 

But Rollo soon found that the men who were opposed to him 
knew all there was to know about guerrilla warfare. They pushed 
forward steadily from rock to rock, and as they came on in over- 
whelming numbers the dauntless six were compelled to retire 
upwards till they had gained the rugged brink of the barranco 
from which the uplands swell away in broad unclothed downs in 
the direction of the gorge of Vera. 

Here they took up their several posts in a position of great 
natural strength, if only they had had a sufficiency of men to 
defend it. 

Already the morning was growing manifestly lighter. The red 
peaks of Moncayo above their heads began to emerge out of the 
grey uncoloured night. They could see each other now, and Rollo 
looked down his line with some pride. 

There they were, each behind his shelter, loading and firing 
according to his liking, and the bowels that were in him. The 
Sergeant sternly winging each shot with intent to slay, Mufoz 
firing as if he had been practising at a target for sport and were 
feeling bored for the want of a cigarette, Etienne with swift and 
contagious gaiety of mood, while John Mortimer did his work 
with a plain and businesslike devotion to the matter in hand that 
argued well for his father’s spinning mills at Chorley if ever 
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he should return there—a chance which at present seemed some- 
what remote. 

La Giralda, like the Sergeant, fired to kill her man, and as for 
Rollo himself, he did not fire at all unless he could plant a bullet 
where it would induce a Carlist to alter his mind about advancing 
further. 

The end, however, was clearly a matter of time. The light 
came faster up out of the east. Rollo stood on his feet, and heed- 
less of the bullets that buzzed like bees about him, looked eagerly 
towards the gorge of Vera. He could see nothing of Ramon 
Garcia or of the Queen, and his heart gave a bound of thankful 
joy. 

But there were ups and downs on the rolling moorland country 
that stretched away to the right. El Sarria and his companions 
might be temporarily hidden in the trough of one of these 
waves. 

“We can hold on awhile yet, lads!” he cried, and dropped 
down behind his rock, shaking his rifle into its nook beside his 
ear to be ready for the next spot of red or white crawling towards 
them through the dusty arroyo. 

But at that moment there came from far away the sound of 
cheering. A mounted man dashed at full gallop up to the edge 
of the ravine opposite to them. 

“Do not fire,” said the Sergeant, “that is Cabrera—he is a 
brave man!” 

But John Mortimer, not caring or not understanding the 
language, fired promptly and the rifle bullet threw up a cloud of 
dust between the horse’s feet. The animal reared and almost 
threw the rider. But in a moment he was erect as ever in the 
saddle, and Rollo could see him shouting furious commands to his 
men—apparently ordering them to bear round to the left so as to 
take the defending party on their least protected side. 

For the next few minutes, as Munoz had foretold, it was hot 
work enough, and Rollo had no time to look behind him, or he 
might have seen a sight that would have astonished him—a single 
horsewoman riding swiftly towards the barranco, followed, at the 
distance of half a mile, by a cloud of mounted men. 

Suddenly the General on the opposite bank, who all the while 
had been darting about hither and thither like a gadfly, held up 
his arm, and with astonishing pride of horsemanship (and faith in 
the soundness of his girths) rode his charger straight down the 
shelving sides of the ravine, the slaty fragments crumbling and 
slipping under the iron-shod hoofs. 

With a cheer the red boinas of the Estella regiment followed, 
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and then straight up the opposite slopes of shale they dashed 
towards Rollo and his poor defences. 

“Hold your fire!” he cried, first in English, and then in 
Spanish. “Wait till you are sure of them. We are only half-a- 
dozen and we must wing a man apiece!” 

It chanced, just as the horseman (who, as the Sergeant had 
supposed, was Cabrera himself, almost out of his mind with 
disappointed fury), surmounted the ridge a little to the right of 

Xollo’s position, but close to where the Sergeant lay behind his 
rock, that Concha threw herself off her charger (or rather one of 
General Espartero’s), and with a joyous shout informed them that 
the Queen was safe, and that twelve hundred Cristino regulars 
were following close behind her! 

Thus these two, the disappointed murderer and the triumphant 
deliverer, met almost face to face. Cabrera heard Concha’s glad 
proclamation. He saw the plumes of Espartero’s troopers already 
topping the rise, strong well-knit men of the best farming stock 
in Old Castile, mounted on Gallegan horses. 

Quite breathless with her headlong haste, Concha stood panting, 
her hand pressed on her breast. Her eyes were wandering every 
way in search of Rollo, and in her haste and happiness she had 
left her weapons behind in the camp of Espartero. 

“At any rate I will make sure of you!” cried the Butcher of 
Tortosa, bitterly, and drawing a pistol he covered Concha at point- 
blank distance. But from behind his rock (as it were out of the 
ground) arose the tall gaunt form and leathern visage of Sergeant 
Cardono. 

With a sweep of the arm he set Concha behind him, and as the 
pistol went off he received the shot in his own bosom. 

The next moment the Castilian horsemen crashed full on the front 
of Cabrera’s advance and hurled it down the side of the ravine, the 
General himself being borne away in the thickest of the surge. 

Meantime another part of Espartero’s command had bent round 
to the east and were by this time taking the Carlists on the flank. 
In thirty seconds the ridge of the barranco, which the six had 
defended so well, was deserted; even slow-going John Mortimer 
had been swept into the tide of pursuit. 

But the Sergeant lay still with the breast of his jacket opened, 
and his head on Concha’s shoulder. She dropped warm tears over 
his face. Rollo, too, was there, and held the dying man’s hand. 
He beckoned La Giralda to him and whispered a word in Romany. 
She nodded and presently returned with the same great bulk of 
a man, brown as a Moor of Barbary, whom Rollo had encountered 
on the night of the plunder of San Ildefonso. 
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“Ezquerra,” the Sergeant whispered, “I am spent. There is a 
spike in the neck-band this time. All that is honestly come by, 
I want you to give to this young lady. You will find it by itself 
under the hearthstone in my house at Ronda. The rest you will 
take no objections to, I know, on the ground of morals. Keep it 
for yourself!” 

Concha glanced once up at Rollo and then, receiving his nod of 
approval, bent down and kissed the Sergeant. 

The Andalucian looked up with that wondrous flavour of gay 
humour which distinguishes those born in the joyous province. 
His saturnine visage brightened into the sweetest smile. Very 
feebly he raised his hand to his brow in a last salute in acknow- 
ledgment of Concha’s kindness. His head fell back on her 
breast. 

“A thousand grateful thanks, Seforita!” he said. And then 
noting the executioner he added, “Ah, Ezquerra, this is better 
than dying on the Plaza Mayor of Salamanca with the iron collar 
about one’s neck!” 

They were his last words. And so passed José Maria of Ronda, 
whom to this day every Spanish peasant holds to have been tho 
greatest man Spain has seen since the dead Cid rode forth on 
Babieca for the last time to outface the Moors. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Hebridean Holiday. 


Ir certainly was the oddest holiday we ever spent. Fortunately, 
or perhaps unfortunately as the sequel showed, the year before 
we had discovered an island. We happened to light on one of 
the Inner Hebrides where the tourist in hordes is unknown, a 
sequestered rocky islet of sea-birds and caves, and wild boulder- 
strewn shores whose primitive whiskey-distilling inhabitants were 
rarely disturbed by callers from the outer world except on 
business. 

Now a first success is a snare. Repeated experience has proved 
that it is but the smiling harbinger of a long line of failures, and, 
had we been wise, we should have returned to our isle of caves. 
But when the season came again that calls all town-dwellers to 
the sea like harts to the water brooks, we determined to experi- 
ment on another Hebridean Isle whose mysterious hills, diapered 
with sunshine and stippled with shadow, we had often wistfully 
watched from the deck of a passing steamer. 

Our spirits grew elate, absurdly elate,as we made inquiries 
about Kilmoira, which I may mention is a designation of our own 
bestowing; its map name is unessential. We exulted in the fact 
that no one seemed able to tell us anything about it. The guide- 
book was unusually matter-of-fact and reticent; not a single 
eulogistic adjective was spent in its description. The very porter 
at Gourock had to inquire of a superior the route our luggage 
would have to take. ‘ Absolutely out of the world,” we told each 
other with congratulatory smiles. ‘For a whole month we shall 
enjoy Nature unimproved by beach gardens, concert parties, or 
music-hall niggers.” 

The day we sailed was as nearly perfect as a July day can be. 
The Firth of Clyde was all a-glitter in blue and gold. Blue hills, 
blue water, bluer sky in varying, all-harmonious tints; while each 
tiny wavelet, every brazen knob and bar, caught a glance from 
the sun’s great eye and sent back an answering gleam of gold, 
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White-winged yachts went warily tacking with a north-west 
wind ; liners, “ tramps,” pleasure steamers, and dingheys followed 
in the long unceasing procession; but though this magnificent 
stretch of waters is one of the holiday highways of Britain, it was 
not till we had left the well-groomed beauties of the Firth and 
had changed from the smart conventional Clyde steamer, gorgeous 
in plush and gilding, to the reliable, but comparatively disrepu- 
table-looking, old trading tub that plies in the wilder waters 
beyond Loch Tarbert that our holiday seemed really to begin. 

Here there is none of the painful, inhuman punctuality that is 
80 conspicuous a virtue in the more frequented routes. The 
steamer starts again “ somewhere outside an hour,” and no one is 
particular as to the limits of that outside edge, least of all the 
passengers who are glad to stretch their cramped limbs along the 
romantic-looking road, that runs like a drab ribbon with green 
embroidered edges between the two Tarberts; or to hang idly over 
the taffrail watching the cargo jerking merrily down the inclined 
plane extending from the gangway to the lower deck; vaguely 
calculating meanwhile the greatest resisting power of each case or 
package as it crashes with an ominous thud into the middle of the 
accumulating heap. 

What a fascination these quiet waters hold for the lovers of 
peace! A curious sense of detachment falls upon one, a witching 
glamour shuts out all thoughts of practicalities ; one feels dreamily, 
hazily, that here at last is the “ back of beyond” where all things 
strange are possible. The scattered dwellings perched eyrie-like 
on the green hill-sides flash on one’s vision for a few brief seconds, 
and then are left behind like ripples on the water. Now we glide 
into a narrow channel whose high rocky banks are mantled with a 
gracious tangle of summer greenery, through which a dashing 
water-fall gleams white and fitful as a moon-ray at hide-and-seek. 
The channel widens out into a great arm of the sea and we move 
among the everlasting hills, down whose grim sides, scarred with 
the weather of forgotten centuries, shifting veils of gossamer mist 
flash ghost-like, with a subtle tantalising suggestion of hidden 
beauties which seem ever at the point of being revealed. 

Hard-eyed gulls, showing the beautiful borders of their under- 
wings, hover hungrily in our wake, keenly alert for the biscuits 
and broken bread that long experience has taught them fall from 
the big monster whenever it hisses noisily past; while high in 
the blue above the serenity is occasionally broken by a sharp 
scream of agony. A hawk, a kite, an eagle perchance, has 
pounced on some lesser inhabitant of the air, and the ringing 
death-cry, as it shrills over the peaceful waters, recalls for a 
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moment the unbroken chain of tragedy, pitiful, incomprehensible, 
by which the whole creation is connected. 

For some time we had left all piers behind, and late in the 
afternoon we approached our mysterious island with almost a 
throb of anticipation. We should hardly have been astonished, 
I think, had we come upon a colony of cave-dwellers, so unknown, 
so remote it had always seemed, with never a human being upon 
the grassy slopes leading up to its solemn peaks, nor smoke- 
wreath from homestead or dwelling curling upwards into the air. 

As we neared, the reason for this became apparent. What we 
had supposed to be the island was a line of rocks, mere grass- 
covered crags, a natural bulwark behind which Kilmoira lay 
cosily screened. The steamer backed, then rounded a sharp 
curve with due precaution and a piercing scream from her siren, 
and we passed through a narrow channel into the clear pellucid 
waters of the bay whose wavelets lapped the shores of the island 
of our dreams and speculations. 

Of course the first impression was disappointing. We, who 
were half expecting to surprise primeval man on the watch for 
his simple dinner of “oysters and foes,” to be confronted by a 
Jewish-looking individual whose greeting—in excellent English 
—was a civil demand for pier-dues! It came like a douche on 
our romance! However, we gradually recovered, and tried to 
regain some illusion from the entourage. A glance shorewards 
showed us a high irregular ridge of rockland covered thickly 
with festooning creepers, standing with a somewhat threatening 
air over the tiny village of less than a score cottages that 
crouched beneath, as meek and white and unobtrusive as only a 
distillery village can be. A strip of sandy road made a sharp 
dividing line between the houses and the not too clean foreshore, 
where the villagers, with the indifference of coast-dwellers to the 
esthetic side of things, blotted out the sea view with a tall range 
of brown peat-stacks. But beyond lay the hills, those magnets 
that had lured us, dark towering silhouettes against the limpid 
blue as sombre and solemn as destiny. 

Near the pier, in a curve of the rock ledge, rose the white 
distillery—these little northern villages supply the world with 
whiskey, if one may believe advertisements—and slightly drawn 
apart stood the hotel, our destination. What a mansion the word 
Highland Hotel conjures up to those who have sought enter- 
tainment at those palaces of the north! What rooms, what 
upholstery, what prices! And how unlike such grand kin was 
that humble two-storeyed cottage of stone over whose tiny porch 
Ayrshire roses and trailing fuchsia were mingling in graceful 
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summer intimacy! It had no bold air of publicity and invitation 
that marks such houses as with a registered stamp; it seemed 
indeed anxious to shrink from stranger eyes with an austere 
shyness, an embittered pride that had fallen on evil days. It 
was here, alas! that we received our first shock. Our landlady 
had not much of “the English” and we had no Gaelic, so our 
conversation was chiefly by nods and wreath?d smiles. But we 
should have managed very well, I doubt not, had it not been for 
other company than ourselves, who were in more ways than one 
not “paying guests.” When we met at breakfast next morning 
nobody admitted cheerfully to having passed a good night. In 
fact there was such an air of mystery and reticence about us all 
that before the second cups of coffee had been passed round there 
was a general confession that we had all been disturbed by weird 
unearthly noises, and when the amateur photographer mentioned 
casually that a revolver was among the articles de toilette on his 
dressing-table, we received an added thrill as we asked the 
question, “ Was it ghosts or burglars ?” 

However, the morning was so brilliant that casting our specula- 
tions to the wind, we secured some lunch and set off for the hills, 
The route was not easy to discover; nobody, apparently, had ever 
been there. Nobody had ever thought of going, except, we were 
told, the “stickit minister,” who some years before had been 
schoolmaster to the score or so of perennial urchins who look on 
study as a slight and tiresome interlude to the business of 
paddling in the bay. He, people said, used to go up often to 
seek for hidden treasure. Was not one of them called the Hill 
of Gold? Poor man of disappointed hopes and wrecked ambitions, 
it is more probable that he had gone to gaze sometimes with 
wistful yearning towards that larger far-off world which his non- 
success had barred to him for ever! 

What a merry little township we passed through that golden 
morning! A bright cascade, not ten yards from the village 
street, babbled musically over its track of mossy boulders, 
recklessly scattering diamonds down banks of rag-wort and 
bracken on its way to the mill-stream. ‘wo or three slim 
Highland lasses, bare-headed, short-skirted, coyly demure, carried 
in each hand a miniature water-barrel with handles, to be 
replenished at a spring which trickled from the uplands through 
a hole in the drystone fence. The process of filling was slow, 
but not tedious to these maidens in their springtime, who with 
the privilege of water-drawers since Time began, beguiled the 
waiting with jest and happy laughter. 

Idling a few minutes by the shore, where a bait-gatherer was 
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filling his sack with mussels, we caught a glimpse of a Highland 
washing, a sweet cleansing en plein air that lent a touch of 
classic poetry to a sordid task. Tubs and baskets were ranged 
near a wee brown burnie singing through the rocky garden as it 
rippled along to the waters of the bay. Near by, a group of 
fresh-faced, strong-armed women, bare of foot and throat stood 
“treading” and “sending” and spreading the dazzling linen on 
the bushes that grew round them in a mazy tangle, reminding us 
vaguely that this is one of the elemental domesticities which has 
endured since the beginning; one of the household tasks that the 
women of Greek, of Roman, of Egyptian, and of all other empires 
have shared in common. 

Beyond this the houses began to straggle, then ceased, till 
passing the little toy church of white-washed stone planted dewn 
by the roadside in an oval of green like a Noah’s ark with no 
enclosure or intervening rail, we left architecture behind and the 
island lay spread before us. On one side flashed the waters of the 
bay, “new-mailed in morning,” in which, on a line of sunny 
rocks, a family of seals were basking ; and beyond the road, to our 
left, a wide, undulating country swept upwards in a succession of 
velvety slopes green and russet towards the hills. 

It was at this point we lost another illusion. We had been 
told that beyond the village the whole island was, practically 
speaking, one huge deer-forest where more than a thousand red 
deer roam all the year in unmolested freedom—till the stalking 
season. A deer-forest! What visions come crowding at the 
magic words, Windsor, Sherwood, the “King’s Forest” near 
Crieff, where the Jameses of Scotland woke the echoes of that 
lovely glen with the stirring music of the horn! Thickly wooded 
coverts, trees with grand branching limbs sheltering the last wild 
herds that Britain has preserved from her days of savage freedom ; 
sunlit glades, leafy aisles of seclusion—it was a sylvan paradise 
for imagination to revel in, and we;revelled—till brought face to 
face with the disenchanting truth, that this was a forest without 
trees. Nothing but miles on miles of rolling landscape, « billowy 
ocean of green, a pathless waste of fern and bracken and heather, 
mingled with a short bushy undergrowth whose pale foliage in 
form and tint is very like the hazel. 

Telling each other what an isle of disillusion it was we left the 
sandy road by the sea to find out a way up the Hill of Gold. It 
was not a primrose path. There was no tourist track with 
convenient points of rest. Our chief guides over that ferny 
waste were intuition and a pocket compass. But we had our 
compensations, ‘There was exhilaration in the morning freshness ; 
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in the prickly salt air that blew up in warm puffs from the bay; 
above all, in the wild untrodden freedom, and in the sense, so 
dear, so rare to civilised man, of being for once a “ pathfinder.” 
It carried us triumphantly through fern shoulder high; across 
muddy brooks which we had to furnish with stepping-stones ; 
and over far-stretching bogs alluringly green to the eye and 
perilously tender to the tread. After a brief halt for lunch we 
started on our way again, finding that though we had mounted 
onward and upward the whole morning with Excelsior for our 
unuttered motto, the Hill of Gold seemed yet afar off. Hills in 
general have the irritating habit of coyly retreating as one 
approaches, and the base of this was so wide, so diffused, that, 
except for the toil, we should hardly have known we were 
climbing. 

Kit was slightly in front scouring the horizon with a telescope 
as is his custom, when we saw him suddenly become as rigid as a 
lamp-post ; and, scarcely turning, hold up a warning hand to us 
who were behind. We instantly did our civilised best to imitate 
Indians on trail. We held our breath to the point of suffocation ; 
we set our feet with elaborate care in the spongy turf as we crept 
stealthily up to where he was standing, athirst to know what had 
frozen him into that fine dramatic attitude. Not a word was spoken. 
We followed his gaze, and only by a strong effort of self-control 
stifled the delighted exclamation that rose to our lips. 

In a hollow beneath, a hundred yards or so away, lay a little 
bright mountain loch, rimmed with rushes and set like a 
shimmering bowl of silver in the green of that vast hill-side. 
Grouped round its margin were a dozen or so of red- deer stooping 
to the water absorbed in the pleasure of quenching their mid-day 
thirst, with every delicate limb, every bent head on the alert for 
hostile scent or sound. Above, in the dazzling blue, a hawk hung, 
poised motionless ; not a breath stirred the tiniest spear of grass ; 
it was a rare moment of Nature’s supreme absolute calm. Our 
A.P., with the trembling eagerness of his kind for rare bits, made 
a stealthy movement, a surreptitious effort to get his “ Frena” 
into focus, when a faint erratic puff of wandering summer wind 
set the plumy blossoms of the reeds a-quiver, and carried on its 
wings a warning whisper to the herd that human foes were near. 
How exquisitely graceful was the momentary pause of wild fright 
that thrilled like an electric shock through the startled group! 
Heads were lifted from the water, sensitive nostrils dilated, scared 
simultaneous glances were shot in our direction, and then, led 
by their biggest, their many-tined patriarch, away they bounded, 
leaping upwards from boulder to crag with a swift agile lightness 
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that suggested hidden wings, never pausing till they reached a 
barren rocky ridge, which to our eyes below looked scarcely 
thicker than a knife-blade. For a few seconds they stood in 
Indian file, their lissom forms and graceful antlers clearly patterned 
against the radiant blue of the sky-line, then, one by one they 
leaped downward, passing to some region beyond our ken. 

There was a pause among usof rapturous delight. We had had 
an exquisite fleeting glimpse of one of the sights of an earlier world, 
just such an one as we may have witnessed long ages ago, ere 
railways or motor cars or electric trams had come to add their 
shrieking terrors to the racket of modern life. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, on that sun-bathed hill-side or by the boulder- 
strewn shore of that reed-fringed lake to register the flight of 
years ; hill and water lay in primeval quietude, as undefiled by 
human presence as in those past ages before men dreamed of 
preserving either deer or Californian peaches, and we rejoiced in 
our “ pre-historic peep,” till—we were but mortal—the A. P. 
discovered the crumpled rose-leaf. He bewailed bitterly the 
photograph he had missed. ‘ What a trophy it would have been!” 
he murmured regretfully, and could scarcely have looked more 
disappointed had he missed a deer! And when one considers that 
it is never the object, but our desires in relation to it which give 
poignancy to success or failure, he perhaps deserved more of our 
commiseration than he got. However, as we scrambled our way 
downwards, we discovered that the loch which had seemed so near, 
was at least a quarter of a mile away, and even if the deer had 
obligingly waited to be photographed, the plate would have 
recorded nothing more than a group of black dots no bigger than 
dust-shot. 

Leaving the lake, we began the climb. Till then we had been 
gradually mounting the high land, the ferny pedestal, so to speak, 
on which the hill was planted. But now a steep, grass-covered 
slope stretched up before us, so shining green, so slippery-smooth, 
that it was difficult to get sufficient grip with our feet to make 
the ascent. We hugged the heather-bordered bank of a tiny 
mountain tarn, whose waters flashed and glittered like a string of 
jewels in its gully, hollowed deep by the torrential washings of 
unnumbered winters. 

Just as we reached the crown of the grassy slope, a piercing 
rush of wind from a purple-black cloud breathed sharp warning 
of a coming squall, and we had barely found a sheltered nook 
among the rocks and heather when a sheet of misty rain came 
drifting from the far side of the hill, which, solemnly advancing 
like some huge, grey, elemental phantom, gradually blotted out 
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the landscape, hiding loch and slope and plain behind a pall of 
formless void. 

When the rain cleared off again we commenced the last, most 
arduous spell of climbing. ‘Till now our way had been carpeted 
with grass or heather, but here we found a steep of “scree” or 
fallen stones which rose precipitously almost to the summit. 

What a climb it was up that scree! A London street taken up 
and stood on end gives perhaps the closest idea of the boulders 
and pebbles and rough-walking that fell to our lot for the next 
hour. At every step stones rattled down like musketry; we had 
to pick our way as delicately as Agag lest we too should roll down 
with the falling débris, 

With a long breath of relief we reached the end of the scree, 
hoping to find a plateau on which to assure ourselves that we had 
conveyed our limbs thus far in perfect order. But the mountain 
spirit is a tricksy elf, with scant sympathy for mortals who seek 
to peer into her hidden haunts. The plateau of our desires shrank 
at our approach into a precipice sheer and straight and shivery, 
down some hundreds of feet, and to continue our ascent we had 
to follow the trend of the ridge north-westward, after which 
another short, breathless scramble brought us to the top. 

The end and summit of our day’s endeavour, a mountain-top ! 
How imagination ever outstrips achievement. Happier far the 
man who is snatched away ere he reaches a disappointing haven 
than the conqueror who sits down to weep over the barren con- 
summation of his heart’s desire! Moralising is a bad habit; 
banal and, what is worse, old-fashioned, but that obvious parallel 
to human ambitions was not to be resisted. All day we had been 
climbing, with dainty vignettes of wild beauty continually 
greeting our eyes, faced at each step by some fresh, ever- 
changing charm which, in our hurry to press forward, we never 
dared linger to enjoy. Panting, we reach our longed-for goal, 
and find—a bleak, brown patch of earth, strewn with bare 
boulders, clean-swept by all the winds of heaven; a mossless, 
grassless waste of lonely desolation. 

Bare as was our hill-top, it had yet one slight record that 
human feet had trodden there before us, for human hands had 
left a mute memorial of other visits. Some one, in a remote 
forgotten past, had followed the good Scandinavian custom, so 
general throughout the Highlands, and heaped together a cairn 
of stones “for remembrance” (like Ophelia’s rosemary), to which 
we added our contributions and then looked below. 

For a brief enchanted spell we were dowered with a fairy-gift— 
we had the vision of birds; and all the world in sight stretched 
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like a picture before our eyes. The hills of Arran were marked 
out with wondrous clearness; their hollows and ridges, dark 
wooded heights and precipitous chasms picked out in pearly 
light and dense shadow. Islay, Oronsay, Colonsay, rose like 
emeralds from their setting of silver water, clear-cut in 
geographical outline, while beyond gleamed the bright shores 
of Ireland with Rathlin, whose eye of brilliant light shone like a 
star across the seething waste of white-curled waves. And far 
away, away, touching the farthest horizon, was the mighty 
heaving Atlantic like the jewel of a wonder-story, sapphire- 
tinted, glancing from a million facets, without beginning and 
without end. 

Then, even as we looked, a miracle happened, and the world 
became transfigured to more than earthly beauty. The Atlantic 
changed to a misty throbbing ocean of molten gold, while 
nearer, beneath our feet, the waters were flooded with a subtle 
radiant mingling of lilac and amber like the flame of burning 
aspen wood, across which the action of hidden currents shot 
streaks and bars of glimmering mother o’ pearl. Distant hills 
stood out from distant water, sharply defined, glowing; grey 
rock islets bloomed to sudden beauty as the colour shot from 
point to point as on invisible wings. The hills of Arran took on 
that peculiar baffling change, due to, I know not whether distance 
or some quality of atmosphere, but the effect is like a trick of 
sorcery. The solid hills melt apparently to soft diaphanous 
masses with no more substance than a souffle; as airy light, as 
feathery fine, as gigantic piles of summer cloud, gently suffused 
with the faintest, daintiest sea-shell tints that ever came out of 
elf-land. 

With what an aching regret we saw this wealth of gorgeous 
splendour fade gradually from cloud and earth and water; the 
golden radiance melt imperceptibly to deep tones of violet and blue 
and slate, and finally dissolve into the grey tints of coming 
twilight, warning us that we must: speedily make for home. To 
this day the passage over that scree has an element of the 
miraculous about it, a blend of flying and leaping that sets it 
easily apart from every other sort of motion I have yet tried. 
Fortunately, the summer twilight lingers long in Northern skies, 
for, by the time we reached the hotel, the little white village 
must have been well in its first sleep. 

We were too tired that night to wonder or speculate much 
about the ghostly sounds we had heard the evening before. But 
deep as our slumber was it was broken again by the scuttering of 
swift stealthy feet along the outside passage, followed by a very 
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tumult of unexplainable sounds; more pattering feet and then a 
spell of silence. It was really rather bad for nerves, and we 
determined to ask an explanation in the morning. But with 
morning the amateur photographer solved the mystery. He too 
had passed an awful night, he said. He thought this time it must 
be fiends; nothing earthly, he was sure, could produce such a 
hideous racket, and he would have used the revolver only he was 
certain that nothing less than a silver bullet would have found a 
billet. However, in the early dawn he had seen a big grey rat 
slithering along the skirting-board, and, seizing the first missile 
to hand, he had killed him on the spot. Yes, it settled the 
question; they were neither fiends nor thieves, but rats. The 
place was swarming with them; the horrible grey Norwegian rat 
which has displaced the native, comparatively harmless British 
black variety, and is as impossible to dislodge as our forbears 
found the Norwegian freebooters. Our landlady was mildly sur- 
prised when we mentioned the occurrence—not that we had seen 
rats, for their traces were too much in evidence, but that we were 
weak enough to be disturbed by their presence. 

“Do they bother you too?” she asked in a kind of faint 
astonishment, and from the fluency with which she “ had” this 
piece of English we imagined she had had some practice on that 
particular subject. 

Of course it was impossible to stay, but there was no steamer 
due for a day or two and we were chained to the island. Finally 
we found temporary lodgings, small, but excessively clean and 
free from all kinds of visitors other than ourselves. We intended 
leaving the island in a few days, but its quiet unconventional 
charm seized on us, and, in spite of some minor discomforts, and 
midges as big and blvodthirsty as mosquitoes which came out for 
a daily meal of human flesh regularly at the hour of 6 p.m., we 
stayed to the end of our holiday, which Kit at least pronounced 
“ delightful,” though we others were obliged in honesty to add 
“ with reservations.” 

Some days after our change of abode we set out from the ancient 
brown stone pier to explore the bright translucent waters of the 
bay, so clear that it had all the charm of a natural aquarium, 
where strange vivid green plants and quaint crawling creatures 
spread themselves over the white sandy bottom for our instruction 
and delight. We idled about in the aimless fashion that is so 
large a portion of holiday charm, till moved by the curiosity 
common to Eve and all her descendants we rowed round the bar 
of protecting islets into the more open, rougher waters of the 
Channel. There, on a warm rock-ledge, was a company of seals; 
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big seals, baby seals, seals of all ages, a score or two, idling in the 
brilliant morning sunshine, their smooth dark heads and bodies 
glistening like polished ebony against the dull-grey of the surf- 
worn rock, For a second we gazed, and then with one accord 
they slipped from their crag and vanished, so silently, so com- 
pletely that we should hardly have believed we had seen them 
had not a few black heads come up for a breather some hundreds 
of yards away. 

That was not the only surprise the morning brought us. We 
were paddling leisurely back when, happening to look across the 
bay beyond the strip of green shore and narrow road, we saw 
a tiny brown village come into view as if earth herself had 
suddenly blossomed into a cluster of dwellings. We had many 
times looked across the ripening barley fields that bordered the 
roadside, but not a hint had we heard or seen of the village that 
lay less than half a mile from the bay. It was completely hidden 
from the highway by an undulation of the land, but from the 
water it floated into our vision like a mirage. Was it a mirage? 
For a few seconds I think we half believed it was. But it stayed 
before our eyes so persistently that on landing we asked the 
owner of our boat what houses they were that cowered so 
modestly from the gaze of passers-by. 

“Oh, that’s the Highland village,” he said soberly. “The 
crofters live there.” 

A whole Highland village! ‘Something to see, by Bacchus,” 
quoted Kit, who had tramped with me several weary miles on 
a former holiday to look at one, almost deserted “Highland 
house.” For these primitive dwellings are growing scarce in 
days of sanitary laws and cheap transit of cheap materials; they 
are disappearing from Scotland as surely as the otter. But they 
are a link with the long past; they have been built by the 
crofters from materials that Nature gave to their hands; rough, 
unhewn, unshaped boulders; the interstices filled in with turf or 
heather; thickly piled turf and heather over the unplastered 
rafters, securely weighted with heavy stones, makes a snug 
weather-proof roof. Very small windows suffice; and a circle of 
cobble stones in the centre of the floor serves for the glowing 
mass of peats that warm and cheer the long winter evenings 
Crofters have an inborn passionate love of the land; in many 
cases they have reclaimed from mountain side or rotting quagmire 
the small fields and holdings that give bread in due season to 
themselves and their children; they are essentially sons and 
daughters of the soil, with a distaste for the sea and its dangers ; 
a whole-hearted love for their earth-mother, from whom they 
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have for generations received their scanty, hard-wrung sustenance 
direct. They are a picturesque people, an outgrowth of the land, 
so to speak, and in spite of the hard conditions under which they 
live, there is none of the squalor or dirt that give to the Irish 
hovel its painful distinction. Not a few of them have sent out 
brave soldier sons to win distinction and honours, and to die in 
other lands. The “Highland Lady” mentions one who came 
home from India a general, to visit at the great house where his 
sister was a servant in the kitchen! 

We greatly wished to see one of these fast-disappearing villages, 
and as we did not like to appear inquisitive we were very glad 
when, a few days later, inquiring about some fresh eggs that we 
wanted to send away, we were told that we might possibly get 
them at the crofter village. 

It was early evening when, after crossing a footpath through 
a field of swaying barley, we wound round a protecting ridge of 
rock, and crossing the stepping-stones of a tiny burn found our- 
selves within the village, which at that hour looked solemn and 
brown and silent. Several houses, from twelve to twenty perhaps, 
stood in a clump; no rows, but dotted down here and there as 
one would pitch tents. No back yards; no front gardens ; dwelling 
and cowhouse and fowl-house built in one, some of drystone, a 
few mortared, but all roofed with heather. Windows were few 
and small; in almost every house a narrow stone passage led up 
to the rooms; one or two possessed chimneys, but the greater 
number got rid of the smoke from the “ ceniral fires” by a hole 
in the roof. A few apple trees lent a gracious touch to what 
might have otherwise looked somewhat sordid ; the crofts, marked 
clearly out by the differing nature of the crops, lay ripening to 
the harvest, and in the waning light of that summer eve the 
whole scene was strangely weird and elfin. Not a person was 
visible ; the fowls were all at roost; only an occasional deep low 
from the houses indicated that the cattle had been brought home 
from pasture. 

We knocked at a door fortified with the thought that we had 
come on business. After ‘waiting some time, a neat old woman 
answered it, who might have been a brownie, so tiny was she, so 
wizened her wrinkled face, so queer and odd her manner, We 
put our question. She made some faint, unintelligible reply—in 
Gaelic, I presume—and fled incontinently. It was embarrassing, 
and for a moment we half-repented coming. But while taking 
counsel as to our next proceedings, a man appeared at the end of 
one of the house passages and looked interrogatively towards us. 
Here was our prim@val man after all! Tall and straight, 
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clean-limbed and muscular, with wide kind blue eyes unclouded 
by the craft of cities, full of a simple fine sincerity that no contact 
with a cunning world had ever tainted. We stated our business, 
and after consultation with an unseen individual at the far end 
of the passage, he came back to tell us that our quest was 
successfal. 

Beginning in good country fashion on the weather and the 
harvest prospects, he presently asked us, with the simple direct- 
ness of the man of the soil, where we hailed from. 

“Edinburgh.” His face lighted up. 

“T hef heard of Edinburgh,” he said, with a wistful look in his 
eyes as if he wanted to hear more. “It iss a ferry fine place, 
Andro Grant was telling me. The people will all pe gentle folk, 
living in the large houses, he said.” 

We thought with an inner smile of the large houses in the 
Canongate and the gentry who inhabited them. But we did not 
rend his illusion from him by detailing sordid facts. Edinburgh 
is a city of palaces, a city of dream beauty when seen from afar, 
and if our primeval man could imagine one small earthly 
paradise where no sad-faced poverty, no black and bitter want 
cry to Heaven, who were we to rob him of such a beatific 
vision ? 

Before we could answer he went on hurriedly as if half in 
doubt. 

“T hef not peen there myself, though I once went to Glasgow. 
But Ian McPeter, he left here to lif in Edinburgh—it will be 
more than ten years ago—and he will not hef peen pack since. 
Perhaps”—his face beamed at the thought of a pleasant proba- 
bility—“ perhaps you will hef seen him? He will pe short and 
rather dark, with a ferry long plack peard.” 

We left our primeval man with real regret, which I think he 
shared, he wondered so wistfully if he should ever see us again. 
He showed us a way back through the crofts, skirting the ancient 
kirk yard that lies, a quiet haven on a sunny braeside, for those 
who have done with life. But it is not so ancient, after all. 
We could discover no record of any death previous to 1822, 
There were no seventeenth and eighteenth century tombstones, 
moss-covered, sinking into the soil, but still displaying coats-of- 
arms and death terrors and symbols such as we had seen on some 
of the neighbouring isles. There is a reason for this. It was 
the old custom of Kilmoira to bury its dead on some more 
favoured isle. Islay, for instance, was a coveted last resting- 
place, and people from all parts of the Hebrides would bring 
their dead for sepulture in that hallowed ground, while Iona, 
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the Holy Isle of Scotland, was thought worthy to hold the dust of 
dead kings and high church dignitaries from the farthest bounds 
of Scotland. But on the wild storm-beaten coasts boats could 
not always put out, and by the rough western shore of Kilmoira 
are large, dry, sandy caves, called “ corpachs ”—suggestive name! 
—in Gaelic, where corpses were laid, as in a mortuary chapel, till 
fine weather should permit a crossing of the waters for burial in 
some chosen spot. Those weird dreary caves—what legends 
hover round them still! In one we were told lies a skull, which 
no man may remove. Somebody, more heroic or fool-hardy than 
his fellows, carried it away and threw it in the sea. Of course 
the man died a horrible death within the year, and one hardly 
needs to mention that the skull was seen by the next person who 
visited the cave, with an ironical grin on its fleshless countenance, 
as potent for evil as ever. 





JAYE GARRY. 
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Marion. 


“ Anp so you go to-morrow!” 

The girl as she spoke had her eyes fixed on the man walking 
beside her, but he looked straight ahead beyond the ivy-covered 
gables of the house towards which they were walking, beyond the 
tops of the elms, up at the sky; and he answered somewhat 
absently : 

“ Yes, to-morrow.” 

“ Must you go early ?” 

“ By the eight o’clock,” he replied, bringing his eyes down to 
earth again, “ you see I have so much to do before we sail, and on 
Saturday I must go home for a couple of days.” 

“Of course; it was very good of you to spare us a day when 
you are so busy,” and on her face lifted to his was an expression 
of wistful gratitude. And because her eyes, shaded by long 
lashes, were beautiful in a face otherwise plain, he looked into 
them long enough to make her heart throb wildly, and then 
stabbed her with his words: 

“Oh, you are all such old friends.” 

“All!” She was nothing more to him than the others. She 
stifled a sigh and tried to smile as he continued : 

“T hope it won’t all be over before we get there.” 

“Surely they wouldn’t send out such a tremendous army if it 
was going to be over in two months?” 

“Tt is the very fact of that army that will settle things 
so quickly, I’m afraid; if there really are only forty thousand of 
these beastly Boers in the country it seems to me that the actual 
fighting oughtn’t to last more than a couple of months.” 

“No, perhaps not,” and she prayed inwardly that it might not 
last so long. 

“ How jolly that fire in the hall looks,” he said, pointing to the 
red light on the glass door in front of them. ‘I expect I shan’t 
get fires like that on the veldt.” 
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“T expect not; but don’t go in yet, come round to the stables 
with me and I will order the dogeart for you to-morrow.” 

“Oh! thanks, it’s awfully kind of you. Are you sure you don’t 
mind sending me to the station ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

So they walked round to the stables, she choking to speak, 
envying the wind for its moaning voice; he, thinking of nothing 
in particular, kicking aside the dead leaves lying thick in their 
path. 

When they came back to the house, Mrs. Gardner and the two 
other girls were sitting round the tea-table. 

“Oh! there you are,” said Mrs. Gardner. “You'll be glad 
of your tea, I expect; it’s turned so cold this evening; shut the 
outer door, Marion.” 

But Teddy Carlton was there first; Marion thanked him with 
a smile, and took her tea over to a far corner from whence, whilst 
the others laughed and chattered, she followed Teddy Carlton’s 
every movement, her eyes dwelling on his face with loving 
insistence, though she knew each feature by heart, from the 
rough fair hair and high brow to the blue eyes and square jaw. 

“Father ought to be here soon,” said the eldest girl, Edith, 
presently ; “isn’t it lucky, Mr. Teddy, that he could get down in 
time to see you to-day.” 

“Great luck for me; I shouldn’t like to go without saying 
good-bye to him, and I know I should never have a moment to 
see him in London.” 

“There is the carriage,” said Marion, and she flitted to the 
door. 

“Hullo, little girl! Get in out of this icy draught,” said 
a voice in the hall, and a tall man, with grizzled hair and dark 
eyes, came in with Marion. 

“Ts there any news?” was the unanimous cry that greeted 
him, 

“ How are you, Teddy? Glad to get a glimpse of you before 
you sail. News! Yes, a pile of news. I’ve brought down an 
evening paper. There’s been a battle; pretty hot fighting and 
a terrible casualty list, I’m afraid,” and he told them briefly all 
that was known of Elandslaagte. They listened with breathless 
eagerness, Teddy’s eyes gleaming, Marion watching him and her 
father alternately. 

The whole evening they talked of nothing but the war and 
that battle, the first hard-fought step in the campaign that was 
to have been a walk-over. And all night long Marion lay 
dreaming, though with waking eyes, high dreams of heroism, 
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pitiful dreams of compassion, heart-breaking dreams of a love 
that was not hers. In the chill November morning when she 
heard the wheels of the dog-cart, she crept to the window and 
bade a silent farewell to Teddy Carlton. 

She had known him ever since she was sixteen, nearly seven 
years now, but she could not fix the day when she began to love 
him; she only knew that he was the centre and soul of her life. 
Lately the idea of his going to the war had cast a gloom over her, 
at least she thought it was that; had she been given to self- 
analysis, she might have found that his evident indifference to 
her was the heavier part of the burden. No one in the family 
divined her trouble; they noticed that she was quieter than 
usual that autumn, but the shadow of the war lay heavy on all 
just then, and her mother, realising that the girl’s passionate 
nature took the national grief to her heart and made it her own, 
did not see how closely another feeling was entwined with it. 
And so the weeks passed on, and the shadow darkened over the 
land. 

Night after night, day after day, Marion prayed, first for 
victory, then for Teddy Carlton, but in the suppressed excitement 
of those December days her love became merged in an exaltation 
of patriotism that put the country’s success even before the 
safety of the beloved one. 

Still the great Natal army had not struck a blow, and like 
many another Marion kept up her spirits, trusting that when 
that moved all would be well. 

Then came the tidings of Colenso, and England reeled under 
the blow. Even in that remote little Gloucestershire village 
where Marion lived men shook their heads and talked of losing 
our South African colonies. 

“We must face the worst,” said Mr. Gardner as he read the 
curt telegrams again and again, “after all we lost America and 
we got over that.” 

“We can’t lose—we can’t lose,” Marion kept repeating to her- 
self, pacing up and down her room. “We can’t lose!” she said 
again, out loud, as though to convince her doubting inner self by 
the evidence of oft-repeated words. She walked up and down, 
talking aloud to herself, as was her habit in moments of strong 
excitement. The four walls seemed too narrow to contain her 
passion, She put on a hat and coat and went out; she walked 
quickly, almost ran, her head down, her whole being in a tumult, 
Curiously enough, she had hardly a thought to spare for Teddy. 
The shadow of disaster and defeat, disproportionately large, 
because so near and so unexpected, filled her mind to the ex- 
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clusion of any other thought. She raced on till she was out of 
sight of the house and in the meadows by the Severn. 

Everything was very still; a slight drizzle was falling. She 
stopped by a gate, and leaning her arms on the topmost bar 
looked out over the dreary stretch of fields and water. Their 
grey monotony jarred on her tempestuous mood ; she longed for 
a thunderstorm or a hurricane of wind to chime in with the 
tumult of her thoughts, The silence oppressed her, and to break 
it she cried aloud— 

“OQ God!” and her voice sounded thin through mist, ‘hast 
Thou turned from us in this war? England, Thy England, 
is calling to Thee, wilt Thou not hear? God have mercy on us! 
Give us strength in our hour of need! Is it not enough that so 
many have died, so bravely, so ungrudgingly ? O God! What 
canl do? Iam so helpless, so useless! I have nothing to offer 
whilst others sacrifice their all—I, who would give up everything 
so willingly, everything.” 

Her voice died away in a wail and she bowed her head on her 
arms, whilst the agony of helplessness that comes upon those who 
watch and wait passed over her. Presently she lifted her head. 
The sky had cleared in the west and along the jagged edge 
of a cloud ran a line of golden light. 

“Tf I could only do something—anything. Oh, Teddy, are you 
safe, wonder? I have hardly thought of you. England comes 
first, dear, and I would give up even you if that could help.” 

The wind, sighing lightly through the willow-beds, seemed 
to mock her with the words :— 

“He is not yours! He is not yours!” 

“But he might be,” she sobbed, “he might learn to love me, 
and if need were I would give him up.” 

She looked again at the brightening cloud and then down at 
the broad river, and shivered as she pictured to herself that far- 
off battlefield by another river. 

“Yes,” she said aloud, weighing her words, “I would give 
up even that.” Then she turned and walked slowly home. 

And still the dreary months passed on till February, when the 
gloom lifted. Marion, after the first reaction of joy, was graver 
than ever. She was anxious about Teddy ; till then she had been 
confident that all was well with him, now every time she heard 
the door-bell ring her heart beat faster. 

She slept badly, and her face, always pale, grew peaked and 
thin. She was all eyes, and her mother reproached her gently 
with taking the war too much to heart. 

“T can’t think,” she said to Edith one day in April, “ why 
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Marion is looking so white and ill. Of course she worried even 
more than we all did when things were going so badly, but now 
she is paler and thinner than ever.” 

“T sometimes wonder,” answered Edith, “ if she is fussing about 
Teddy Carlton.” 

“About Teddy! Why, has she ever said anything to you about 
him?” 

“Oh, no! It’s only an idea of mine; she turned so white the 
other day when Molly read out that a Captain Carlton had been 
wounded—don’t you remember, that man in the Colonial Corps ? 
We all thought it was Teddy for a moment, and Marion got 
white and red in turn, but of course we were all shocked at first.” 

“Yes, I remember, but I don’t really think there can be any- 
thing in it; we should have noticed it, and he has never paid her 
any particular attention; he never made any difference between 
you girls,” 

“No,” said Edith slowly, but thought to herself that that was 
no reason why Marion should not have made a difference in her 
feelings towards him. 

They did not go to London that year, but spent the whole 
summer in the country. The spring was chilly and backward, 
and Marion, always solitarily inclined, used to wander far and 
wide over the country during the cool, grey days, often starting 
directly after luncheon and not coming back till twilight. 

“TI do love the dusk,” she said one day to Edith, when they 
were out together. “I should like to start for my walks at six 
on these long May days, and not come home till it was dark ; 
everything looks so weird and different in the half light.” 

“ How morbid you are getting,” said Edith, laughing. “ You 
used to like going out at dawn, just when the light grows strong.” 

“T should still, if it would get a little warmer; but I don’t 
care for picking flowers now, and that was the chief object of my 
early wanderings.” 

“T know; but why don’t you pick them now?” 

“T don’t know exactly ; I sometimes think it’s the war. It has 
brought things home to one so,” She spoke hesitatingly, her 
eyes on the ground; and Edith watched her somewhat anxiously, 
not following her thoughts. 

“ Things, you know,” continued Marion, in the same low voice, 
“like life and death. When death is”—she paused again, and 
stopping in her walk leaned against a tree—“ when death is so— 
so busy, it seems almost cruel to take any life, even the life of 
a flower, so I let them live, and sometimes I think they under- 


stand why. I wish I knew if they did.” 
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“Perhaps you will some day,” said Edith softly. 
“Perhaps. Edith, do you know that verse of Rossetti’s : 


“Still we say as we go,— 
Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That we shall know one day.” 

“ Yes, I know it.” 

“Well, do you think that if one loved anybody and that 
person didn’t know it—do you think they would know after they 
died ?” 

Edith shook her head. 

“T can’t tell, dear, any more than you can.” 

“T suppose not,” said Marion, resuming her walk. “I suppose 
no one can; but I wonder if Rossetti believed that, and if he 
knew, or if it was only a poet’s fancy ?” 

Edith did not answer, she only slipped her arm through her 
sister’s and they walked on, Marion still musing over those 
strange lines of Rossetti’s, Edith wondering what comfort she 
could bring to the forlorn little heart, whose secret was plain 
enough to her now. 

She could do nothing but watch over her sister, consoling her 
in a hundred little ways, little tender coaxings and pettings, and 
Marion knew Edith had guessed, knew too that the secret was 
safe, and the knowledge drew them closer, though neither ever 
spoke of Teddy Carlton. 

The first days of June brought warmer weather ; and one after- 
noon, the 5th, Marion strolled down to the river. She had slept 
little that night, and was too tired to go far, so she sat down on 
the bank neara clump of willow bushes, The ceaseless whispering 
of the leaves and the lapping of the water against the shore made 
a pleasant sound. She closed her eyes in drowsy content. Those 
lines : 

“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That we shall know one day,” 


kept ringing in her brain as she lay in the sunlight half asleep, 
her hands under her head. ‘The afternoon slipped by, and she 
never moved ; a feeling of restfulness had come over her, but she 
was not asleep; she felt the wind in her hair, the grass against 
her cheek ; she heard the leaves rustling and the birds calling to 
each other, and those words echoed in her ears: 


“ All that there is to know, 
That we shall know one day.” 
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“ Marion!” 

Some one far away across the water was calling to her. She 
did not move, but held her breath as the voice called again : 

“ Marion!” 

And then a third time, close beside her : 

“ Marion!” 

“Teddy!” she cried, opening her eyes. 

He was standing in front of her in torn, soiled khaki, his face 
sunburnt and thin—oh, so thin. 

“Teddy,” she cried again, and stretched out her arms—“ Teddy ! 
Do you understand at last ?” 

He held out both his hands to her and smiled. 

A sudden rush of tears blinded her, and when they cleared he 
was gone. 

The river flowed on, the willows murmured their summer music, 
the clouds drifted across the sky; everything was the same, only 
all the light had gone out of her life. For another long hour she 
sat there, wide-eyed and tearless. 

He knew indeed; but she knew that it was too late. 

“Marion! Marion, where have you been?” shouted Molly at 
the garden gate. ‘There is a telegram from London, and Lord 
Roberts marched into Pretoria to-day. Why, what is the matter? 
Aren’t you glad?” 

Marion was leaning on the gate, trembling in every limb; for 
a moment she did not speak, then in a low voice she said :— 

“God has taken me at my word.” 

“What do you mean? LKdith, what has happened?” And 
Molly looked with frightened eyes at her eldest sister, who had 
just come up. 

“Nothing has happened, dear, that should not,” whispered 
Marion, clinging to Edith’s arm, “only God has taken me at my 
word, and Teddy Carlton is dead.” She would say nothing more. 

Some days later she came to her sister, and said, “I am going 
to walk into the town and fetch the papers; it will be mentioned 
to-day.” 

“Qh, darling, don’t. How do you know? Why have you got 
this frightful certainty ?” 

“T’ll tell you some day. I’m going now; will you come with 
me?” 

They started together; Marion walked quickly, staring in 
front of her, never speaking. They called for the letters and 
papers and turned back; when they had crossed the bridge on 
the way home they struck across the fields, keeping along the 
river till they came to the willow beds. There Marion stopped, 
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tore open the wrapper, and unfolding the paper ran her eyes down 
the casualty list till she came to the entry—“ June 5th, at De Aar, 
of enteric, Lieutenant Edward Carlton, —th Hussars.” 

She held it out to her sister who read it in silence. What was 
there to say? 

“Now I will tell you,” said Marion. “Sit down next to me.” 

And Edith listened as she told her tale of what had happened 
that afternoon of June 5th. 

“T knew what it meant,” she concluded, “ but I did not realise 
everything till after Molly told me our troops had marched into 
Pretoria. ‘The day we heard of Colenso I came out here alone. I 
was so miserable, I felt so helpless, I had nothing to give and 
others had so much and gave it all, and I thought of the most 
precious thing in the world to me, and that was Teddy, and I said 
that I would give up even him; I meant it, I mean it still. 
When I heard that we were in Pretoria and I knew that Teddy 
was dead, I knew too that God had accepted my sacrifice and 
taken me at my word. Don’t cry, darling, he knows everything 
now, and he is not angry; he smiled and held out his hands to 
me. Don’t cry so, darling; living, he would never have loved me, 
and dying, he died for England, which is what he wished. Why 
do you cry so? He had his heart’s desire and I have mine. God 
is very good.” 

But Edith sobbed on, whilst Marion stroked her hand gently, 
looking over the river with her earthly eyes, and with other eyes 
looking beyond that other river where she saw the man she had 
loved best on earth smiling at her from the farther shore; and 
looking she murmured softly :— 


“Still we say as we go, 
Strange to think by the way, 
All that there is to know, 
That we shall know one day.” 
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Dabette's Obiter Dicta; A Child's Mind. 


CurrFLy, no doubt, because she is rosy and round, and a girl, 
Five Years Old is an inveterate tease. Raillery, with her, is no 
casual mood, but a fixed habit; and of all parlour games badinage 
is the one that least stales to her. If her mother unwarily sings, 


‘When the wind blows,” 


she interrupts—“ Why do you say wind?” “Because they 
always say wind in poetry.” Babette goes to the window, whence 
she can see the shaking poplars. Her face glistens. ‘ Isn’t it 
winding and winding?” she calls out in a voice of infinite 
sarcasm and infinite glee. 

In the midst of the midday meal’s solitude & deuw in the dining- 
room, she looks up demurely. “Is this tea, mummy?” “No, 
breakfast.” “Then mind you don’t spill your egg.” She is no 
unskilful adversary in a rally of repartee, but, like all her con- 
temporaries, only relishes her own good things when they are 
warmed up, and one runs a risk of having the above duo revived 
as often as the lunch hour comes round. The charter of yesterday 
is the keystone of a child’s enjoyment of humour. 

Kitten-like, Five Years Old becomes additionally frolicsome 
towards nightfall. She was already tucked up one evening when 
her mother entered to show her a new gown. Instantly the little 
figure (so narrow in a nightdress and as straight as a wand) 
sprang to a sitting attitude, the bright head with its Gretchen 
plaits critically on one side. “H’m! rather nice in clothes, but 
not a very nice lady in other ways. She can’t write! She can’t 
sew!! She can’t paint in books with her little daughter!!!” At 
this point laughing speech lightened into clear laughter. Babette’s 
teasing exaggerations are so uniform that one has ceased to glance 
her way when she says, “ Look, what a ’normous piece of toast 
I’m going to put in my mouth,” to see how minute a crumb it is. 

Occasionally, on a Sunday morning, she patters very early into 
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her father and mother’s room and climbs up into their bed. Her 
wide-awakeness has been known to antedate theirs. Affronted, 
one morning, she flung out, “ Daddy, when a young lady gets 
into bed with you it’s rather rude to turn your back.” In the 
hot summer noon Babette “rests” in her mother’s north reom, 
crooning songs to he...:, but vigilant of each little happening 
she can turn into mirth. Her mother drinks a glass of medicine 
through a straw. Babette, recognising the appointed means of 
iron tonic, straightway begins to chant : 


“Took at her drinking that nasty stuff—Poison— 
Her mouth ought never to think of such things. 
She’s very funny, you know, 

She drinks up poison 
Thinking it’s such nice stuff. 


Still she drinks it, 

Still she delights in it, 

Her laughing eyes, but still it’s funny, 
Now she’s gone right away, 

I hope I shall like next mummy.” 


Poison, death, a stepmother—all are but toys to her quick, 
dramatising fancy. She is only a little bottle, and she is bubbling 
with new wine. 

Yet, in spite of the irresponsibleness of her hourly gaiety, upon 
occasions her jests are strategic, and presage the manifold nature 
of the coming woman. “I didn’t mean no, I meant no—yes,” she 
replied once when convicted of some minute deception. Again, 
when her nurse interposed, “‘ Now, Bab dear, you have had quite 
enough of those cherries. Give me the plate.” ‘No, no,” she 
answered. “Iam like daddy ; I don’t like to see waste.” 

She is a veritable nonpareil at warding off a shadow of adult 
heaviness. ‘Look at the scratch on my poor and,” she says— 
she only neglects her aspirates when she has hurt herself. 

“ Hand, Babette, hand.” 

“ And—and I went out for a walk, and—will you open the 
garden door—to oblige me?” She emphasises the last phrase 
with rogvish eyes. 

Very definite and effectual in her miniature manner, Babette, 
when she wishes to underline an intention, announces, “ It’s one 
of my great mean remarks.” She has a trick of making “ remarks” 
a vehement iambus. 

Bnt irony remains her preferred method. Both her parents 
being in the nursery, the mother holds her on the couch beside 
herself, and says, “This is like old times, you and I lying on the 
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sofa.” The father asks, “ Was it on this sofa you and Babette 
used to lie?” Babette derisively comments, “ Of course there are 
nine or eight sofas in this nursery.” But no matter what the 
moment’s incident, Babette is its immediate and reckless critic. 
As her father accidentally cuts a finger off a wood statuette he is 
carving, he murmurs, “ Daddy, you are little better than a fool.” 
Whereat Miss Sharpears gives a wanton smile, and suggests, “I 
shouldn’t say that if you are one!” Sometimes she is frightened 
when she realises her own effrontery. This, indeed, is no 
infrequent dénowement. One day her father is trying on a new 
frock-coat. He peers over his shoulder into the looking-glass. 
Detecting complacency, “I call that old,” sings out the little wag. 
Her father makes a rush. Babette’s eyes are swimming in bright 
water. ‘“ Why, you are crying!” She bursts into tears on the 
arm of the new coat. 

Nothing but all-overish illness ever quenched her sportiveness 
and self-delight. Then, once, it was, very dolorously, “Lay me on 
the hearthrug and let me die.” The locution could only be ex- 
plained by the fact that a housemaid had recently had toothache. 
Five Year Olds are the swiftest adopters of what strikes them as 
le mot juste. 

Meal-times, as is befitting, are Babette’s favourite occasions for 
conversational playfulness. Just after her dinner she raises her 
eyes, and gravely opines, “I wonder if my dinner is ready. Have 
you heard the gong? Oh yes, I think I hear Nanny cutting up 
my meat in the kitching.” She is a discerning critic of the menu, 
and her breakfast in particular she appears to scent from afar, 
whether an egg (desired) or bread and milk (undesired). Hoping 
to smooth the entry of the latter, one of her parents is wont to 
observe cheerfully, ‘Here comes your nice breakfast, Babette!” 
With almost mechanical nonchalance, she replies, “It’s not nice, 
it’s horrable,” and, to emphasise her distaste, her cool, morning face 
makes a grimace, like a little hardy rose crumpling its petals. 
Babette must have found food specially intoxicating on the day 
the following ensued. 

“ What makes you called what you are called, mummy ?” 

“T don’t quite know, dear. iy godfather and godmothers in 
my baptism gave me that name.” 

“Not all of them couldn’t give it to you. One said ‘Yes,’ 
another said ‘ No,’ and the next said, ‘Come on and have it,’ and 
another said, ‘ No, she shan’t,’ and another said, ‘ Yes, she shall, for 
I'll give it her,’ and so at last you got it.” The rapid rattle 
dissolves in laughter. 

Altogether, the obligations of infancy confuse Babette, and 
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cause her to ponder. Having assisted the previous day at the 
christening of a new-born cousin, suddenly she broke out at 
lunch, “‘ Why do babies have to be pricked ?” 

“To keep them from having a dreadful illness called smallpox.” 

“ Who thought of it?” 

“ Edward Jenner.” 

“T mean the clergyman. How can they always remember it?” 

“Tt isn’t the clergyman, it’s the doctor.” 

“ But I went to the christening yesterday.” 

Well may M. Bourget speak of cette poussiere de sensations, en 
mille grains invisibles, qui voltige autowr des ames d’enfant ! 

Poor Babette knows the storms. Inherently weakest in the 
department of nerves, she is at her worst immediately after the 
harassment of strange children to tea. One evening she had a 
cold, and the powers forbade her accompanying her visitors to the 
hall door. Overwrought, between the cold and the company, she 
screamed her disappointment. 

Babette’s mother : “ Molly and Bevis will be shocked, Babette.” 

Molly (a stolid child, sententiously): “Iam very shocked. I 
shan’t come to tea with you any more.” 

Babette (between her sobs, with pardonable vivacity): ‘‘ That’s 
for your mother to say.” 

For all her freedom and confidence, Babette is feelingly alive 
to ridicule. Her ear for vocables has become more acute than 
when, at “a quarter past four,” she called the smallest chessmen 
“fauns,” but “fauns” having been once housed, domesticated 
itself. After five minutes, lately, of “fauns,” her mother said, 
“When you are grown up, Babette, and play chess with ladies 
and gentlemen, I must tell them you called the pawns ‘fauns’ 
when you were a great child of five.” Silence fell awhile, though 
visible play continued with the ivory armies. At last Babette 
crept up to the writing-table with a tearful prayer: “ You won't 
tell them I called the little pawns ‘ fauns,’ will you?” 

The most touching trait of Five Years Old is her whole-hearted 
faith in the importance of her parents when abroad. The frailest 
approximation to evening attire on the part of her mother, and 
Babette’s eyes are lustrous with enthusiasm. She draws deep 
breath. ‘ Won’t they be proud of you when you get there?” 
Artificial flowers on a low-necked bodice Babette regards with 
rapturous awe, and they would seem to exhale a mystic fragrance 
and bloom, for a child is your genuine symbolist, knowing an 
alchemy whereby St. Elizabeth’s miracle is reversed, and roses— 
of muslin, become food—for the imagination. 

In her own wear and play, Babette chiefly prizes the lilliputian 
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article. Her mother pins on her a minute garnet and hair 
brooch. 

“Oh, what a darling, I must kiss it. Oh! Oh! Oh!” She 
laughs softly in a flutter of pleasure, and runs to the looking-glass, 
“Oh, isn’t it just like a dear tiny puppy-dog?” There is an 
exquisite forecast of motherliness in little girls’ tender mirth over 
little objects. 

Intermittently, every child is visited by some panic dread or 
other, some nightmare of the day. Tigers, lions, and bears terrify 
and fascinate Babette, but a painted clown represents the arch 
fear. When the local “South African Carnival” was passing the 
house she lives in, suddenly a Pierrot on stilts with white clothing 
and a whitened face shot up above the railings and shook his 
collecting box in the faces of the maids and Babette. Babette 
fled shrieking. She could not be induced to return to the garden. 
“T hate carnivals. They are horrable. I will never see another.” 
At breakfast next day she said shyly, “I think everybody was 
rather frightened. Mrs. Page (the cook) was. Even daddy was 
a little frightened.” The reasonable soul was already ashamed of 
the quailing of the flesh. 

Blake’s verse :-— 

“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night,” 


Babette considers inadequately dreadful, and would substitute :— 
“Growling, growling, all the night,” 


for the second line, In mere immaterial poetry one can afford to 
heighten the image of menace, but in the realism of play one has 
to draw a line, and when Babette’s father entered the room 
roaring like a lion, she cut him short. 

“ You mus’n’t do that again; it frightens me.” 

“You won’t mind my doing it, will you, if 1 come in first and 
say, ‘I’m daddy’?” 

“Tt might be the lion wot said ‘I’m daddy ’!” 

Babette appreciates the sweet security of a hansom cab. She 
was to be taken to a floral féte at the Botanic Gardens, an enter- 
tainment which she doubtless foresaw as dimly as she compre- 
hended the cabala of “ floral féte.” The going to it, however, she 
could realise, “I hope,” said she, “if we go in a hansom to that 
—thing—we shall have a white horse, and a hansom with one of 
those little shutters that shut you in, They make you feel so 
safe and far away from people and bears.” 

Children are mines of unexpectedness, and one day when 
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Babette had been sitting silent for some time, her cheek on her 
hands, all her soul (one might have said) in her pensive eyes, 
she suddenly enunciated in her clear-cut way: “Cousin Joan 
thinks sausages are beautiful. Can’t I have sausages sometimes ?” 
A child of five is by way of looking more spiritual than, fortu- 
nately, she feels. The time for being overstrung and introspective 
is half-a-dozen years ahead. 

For Babette the fetters of lessons are still far off. She attends, 
meanwhile, a class for organised play, known as school. Long 
ago, after her first morning there, she summed it up in a phrase 
of dubious approval. “It was rather like church,” she said. 
Towards evening her views softened. ‘It was very much like a 
party.” Twelve months later and she has—heaven knows how— 
assimilated the eternal child’s tradition of the curse of labour. 
Thus does she show her loyalty to this universal Kinderbund: 

“Your school begins again next Tuesday, Babette.” 

“ Don’t like goin’ to school.” 

“You are ‘goin’, my child!” 

“T won’t paint.” 

You will.” 

“ When Miss H—— gives me the brush, I'll lay it down.” 

“ Babette, dear!” 

“T won’t remind Nanny to take me to school, and then I 
can’t go.” 

“ Babette! ” 

“* Babette !’” 

She early claims the right of birthday exemption from the 
corvée. Her devoted parents having acquiesced, they inquire next 
day :— 

“Did Miss H—— ask why you didn’t come yesterday ?” 

Yes.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“T said it was my birthday.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“Round 0.” 

Since the whole of the world she sees is her lesson-book, who 
need wonder that specific “learning” should be to Babette 
foolishness ? 

But though her constant disposition is to defend herself care- 
fully against our pedantries, occasionally she will startle those 
about her by a pose of life-long familiarity with facts generally 
known. The day after a fancy ball, she was asked what costume 
her hostess’s son had worn. “Ob, he was Henry the Eighth.” 
After a pause she added carelessly, “ We all asked him where his 
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wives were.” Her airy assumption of having been immemorially 
aware, not only of Henry the Eighth’s existence, but of his 
matrimonial scandals as well, left her auditors gasping. At the 
party, no doubt, one of the middle-aged children started tho 
Bluebeard gibe, and Babette, with feminine receptiveness, grasped 
its fun and made it hers at once. 

Again, she is—on principle, it would appear—exceedingly 
reticent as to the proceedings at her school (so much so that one 
might imagine nothing took place there but the plaiting of the 
mat and weaving of the basket that are brought shyly home at 
the end of the term); but one day she thoughtlessly lifted the 
veil so far as to announce with fine scorn: “ When we were 
reading about the Romans coming to Britain, to-day, and Miss H. 
said, ‘Why did the Romans wear armour?’ what do you think 
Phyllis said? She said they wore armour to keep themselves 
warm |” 

Positive, practical, round-about little being as she is, enumerating 
her favourite puddings with gusto, and dwelling appreciatively 
on the thought of sausages, Babette, from time to time, manifests 
strange gleams of the spirit ever latent in the child and the 
thinker, the spirit that questions the reality of appearances. As 
the uniformed king and kaiser ride in semi-state across London 
through a lane of faces, Babette, perched beside the coachman on 
the front of a carriage that she may behold the pageant, turns 
round to those within. There is a curious scepticism in her eyes. 
“T am always wondering,” she says, “if they are really plain 
people dressed up.” Nobody can reckon with the miscellaneous 
wonderments of a child. “I wish I could be inside my own body,” 
says Babette, “and see what happens when the food has gone 
down my throat. Does the little way down get smaller and 
smaller or bigger and bigger? I wonder which.” A few hours 
later, she is off on another wonder track. “I wonder what life 
will be like when I have a little girl!” Her contemplation 
presently descends from this forward flight. ‘“ Do we live in 
a small way, mummy?” she asks irrelevantly. It is noteworthy 
that even at five years old a child knows so much of the “ earthly 
freight” as to apprehend snobbish estimates. 

Church service is not an exercise beloved of Babette. “I don’t 
want to go to church to-day. I don’t like the praying part. I 
simply hate it.” Apart from the ennui, and perhaps to her the 
grotesqueness, of public worship, she feels a timid and asve-struck 
interest in the things of religion. The hidden sensitiveness to 
them is there, waiting to be evoked a little later. Meantime, it 
is difficult to clarify her confusedness as to the respective powers 
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and functions of God and fairies. A propos to her own clay 
modelling, a friend tells her the golden legend story of Jesus the 
Schoolboy giving life to His bird of clay. She listens with grave 
attention. When it is finished she sighs and says, “ A fairy could 
have done that too.” 

Various instances have been cited by inquirers into children’s 
minds which prove how meaningless are the successive phrases of 
the Lord’s Prayer to many of those who recite them morning and 
evening. Even when the archaic and unusual words are all 
explained, there remains the greater difficulty of conveying to the 
mite kneeling in front of one some notion of what Christ meant 
by “ trespasses” and by “temptation.” Rather hopelessly all the 
time, Babette’s mother one night gave a little dissertation on 
“Deliver us from evil.” She was rewarded when the winning 
child, throwing her arms round her, whispered responsively, 
“Mummy, I do try so hard when I go to bed to think of good 
things, and sometimes I can’t. Bad things will come into my 
head. I try so hard to think of angels, and then I seem as if I 
must think of bears instead.” Is there not something profoundly 
touching in a child’s comprehending that much—and no more— 
of the thought in “ Deliver us from evil” ? 

“Tet me look at the sky while I say my prayers,” says Babette 
with that charming identification of the blue heaven with the 
religious heaven which fades so slowly, if ever totally, from the 
mind. The literalness with which a child accepts the august 
metaphor that the firmament is God’s habitation was even more 
vividly illustrated one April day when at the end of a radiant 
interlude Babette and her nurse saw the sun “go behind” a 
cloud. 

“Oh!” cried Babette regretfully. “Come out again, pretty 
sun!” 

“You are like me, Bab,” laughed the nurse, “ you don’t like 
the sun to go away, do you?” 

“ No—but then God sees it.” 

Fiorence Mary Parsons. 
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A Sune Night on the Kama. 


Tue hot Russian June day had burnt itself toa close. At day- 
break that morning we had touched at Kazan, and a few hours 
later had turned out of the Volga into the Kama River; and all 
day had been churning our way up-stream. Owing to the late 
melting of the Ural snows, the water was coming down in a full 
yellow-grey flood, making our speed but slow, in spite of all the 
beat and pant of the engines. 

An East Russian June day can indeed burn, and I had lain all 
day in my deck cabin, with windows open and blinds drawn, 
trying to keep cool; though, with rather more than a touch of 
fever hanging about me, this was a somewhat difficult matter to 
accomplish. But now, with the sun an hour ago below the faint 
pink horizon, and the upper sky a stretching dome of pale shining 
green, it was delightful on the top deck. 

My cigar seemed an unusually good one, and with the song 
of countless nightingales easily piercing through the throb and 
pant of the engines and the noise of the rushing water—the scent 
of white miles of lilies of the valley coming in warm gusts from 
beneath the dark forest on the northern shore—one could only 
lean lazily against the bulwarks and feel thankful. 

Away, far behind, through the soft dusk, twinkled a tiny light 
on a long timber-raft which we had passed a while before. From 
thinking of the strange lonely life of the raft tenders aboard it 
my thoughts glided further and further away, beyond the facing 
sheen of the horizon, across the more than three thousand miles 
of land and sea, to where England lay. Though it was now June 
Browning’s lines began repeating themselves : 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees some morning, unaware, 
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That the lowest bough and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now!” 


And so I dreamed and idled my cigar away; and I had dropped 
the glowing end into the water before I began to realise how 
completely alone I was on the deck. Save for the dark silent 
figures in the wheel-house, I was isolated. At this hour of the 
evening there were usually numerous little chattering groups of 
cigarette-smoking passengers on the promenade deck, but to- 
night not one. I remembered now, too, how the half-dozen 
Tartars among the saloon passengers had, after spreading their 
mats for evening prayers, vanished to their quarters as soon as 
prayers were done—and had not, as usual, sat awhile round the 
wheel-house, with stolid faces, and hands tucked into either sleeve 
of their kaftans, silently watching the evening sky. 

There seemed something almost weird about the dusky deserted 
deck, with the monotonous beat of the engines and the rushing of 
the water. It was unusual, though far from ungrateful, and the 
night was too beautiful to trouble one’s brains over the cause. 
So I began to smooth round the leaf of another cigar, when, from 
the after part of the boat, I saw my Russian servant coming 
towards me quickly and silently. 

“Excuse me, Roman Vassillitch,’ he said, in a suppressed 
excited tone, touching my arm, “ you had better come below, it is 
not quite safe for you here.” 

“How, Peotra? what dost thou say, not safe here?” I replied. 

“No, Roman Vassillitch, please come below,” in a trembling 
voice, and I saw through the dusk that his face wore a frightened 
look. ‘A bad thing has happened, an officer—he with whom I 
saw you speak yesterday—has become insane.” 

I remembered that I had talked to a young officer for a couple 
of hours or so the day before, but he had appeared quite sane and 
reasonable, though perhaps highly strung and excitable. 

“The young officer with whom I spoke yesterday, Peotra,” I 
replied, “ was perfectly sane.” 

“Yes, Roman Vassillitch, he joined the boat at Nijni, they say, 
quite well, but it has all happened since; his mind flew away in 
the night, and all this day he has been growing worse. And now 
the captain has posted sailors at every stair and allyway to watch. 
See!” And Peotra pointed to the stairway leading down into 
the saloon, where I could just discern the figure of one of the 
red-shirted sailors standing. So this was the explanation of the 
deserted deck. 
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“Very good, Peotra, you may go.” 

“T obey you, Roman Vassillitch, only please to come below.” 
And Peotra, crossing himself, disappeared into the darkness. 

The officer referred to had introduced himself to me the morning 
before, as I lounged about on deck after breakfast. The cause, 
a diminutive French poodle, of which he was the owner. I had 
been fondling the little beast, so his master, with a pride and 
delight that was almost boyish, put the handful of white fluff 
through all sorts of quaint little tricks for my edification. Then 
came tho usual cigarette, then many questions as to the prices 
and merits of English horses—for Russians think Englishmen are 
born in riding breeches—and then, finding me a sympathetic 
listener, he had, with the delightful impulsive freedom of the 
Russ, told me all about himself. 

He had finished his university course, and had just got his 
commission in one of the Guard regiments, and was now, after 
the autumn and winter in Petersburg, on his way home to his 
father’s place at the other side of the Urals. His mother—“ the 
sweetest and most proudly beautiful woman for miles around ”— 
with his father and sister, who made up his family, were to meet 
him at some little station in the Urals, with horses and “ Pavoski,” 
and then together they would drive some eighty versts back to 
the old home. His father had fought against us in the Crimea— 
he had commanded one of the batteries through which our Light 
Brigade charged at Balaclava—and liked us immensely. ‘So 
foolishly and irresponsibly brave, you know.” But he was an 
old man now, though still able to sit his horse as well as any 
younger man, and amongst the presents his son was taking for 
him was a beautiful gold-mounted riding-whip. “Did I not 
think that one of the very nicest things one had to do before 
starting out for home, was the selecting of presents?” For the 
sweet white-haired mother, he had got a wonderful shawl—it 
could be drawn through his signet ring—and a diamond clasp, to 
clasp it around the beautiful, proud shoulders. And for the sister 
—what had he not got? From a gold bracelet of a new pattern, 
set with turquoise and coral, to a dozen silk openwork stockings 
—‘“For you know young girls like such things.” And, as a 
general present for the:family, bon-bons. “Ah, Boshi moi,” he 
thought a “pood” or more. “And how proud his father and 
mother would be at his having got his commission! He had 
wired them from Petersburg.” He looked down with a smile 
that was good to see, at the bright new scabbard at his side. 
“You know, I am their only son, and their Peotra is much to 
them.” 


Von, CXXIV, yes 
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All this had been told me with such boyish delight—with an 
enthusiasm so brave and unspoilt—that it was terrible to believe 
that what my servant said was true. At any rate it might not 
be my officer—I would go below and learn more. But alas! even 
while I thought thus, I saw through the dim light the sailor 
posted at the stairhead opposite move rapidly away into the 
darkness, and up the stairway come rushing my officer indeed. 
Clothed only in trousers and shirt, the latter open at the neck, 
exposing all the upper part of his chest, and with sleeves rolled 
up above his elbows. He rushed up to the wheel-house, and 
striking its wooden sides sharply again and again with a little 
cane he carried, demanded angrily to speak to the captain. 

“Thou fool, thou dog,” he cried, as the captain came forward, 
“why dost thou not give the boat rest? Dost thou not hear her 
heart breaking ? that she is panting her life out? She will never 
reach Perm, I tell you. Stop her,” and with his cane he aimed 
a stroke through the open window of the wheel-house at the 
captain. The latter stepped back to avoid the blow, and spoke 
in a kindly, soothing tone; telling him to go below and rest; 
that the ship was not being hurt, and that all was well. The 
heat and noise of the engines were, it was evident, multiplying 
themselves many times in the hot, tangled brain; and he again 
angrily demanded that the boat should be stopped. 

At last, catching sight of me, he came across to where I stood. 
“Ah, my Englishman, my good, cold-blooded, steady English- 
man!” he cried, seizing my hand, “ you are trying to hear their 
wailing?” And he pointed to where the Milky Way shone, a 
broad roadway across the sky. ‘“ But you cannot—you cannot— 
you are too dense. You have much to learn yet. Why, it only 
came to me last night. At first a faint tremble of a far-away 
tone. I listened, and listened, and it grew clearer; but with the 
morning light it grew faint and far-off again. And all through 
this cursed white hot day it has kept eluding me—but now how 
plain it is! It grows clearer and nearer each minute—listen! ” 
He was standing slightly behind me now, though still holding 
my hand, and with his chin resting on my shoulder, so that I felt 
his breath upon my neck and cheek. He began to move my 
hand slowly up and down, as if beating time to some soft low 
music. 

“ Listen—listen—ah, but you cannot hear! Why, you do not 
even know them. I will tell you.” And he pointed again to 
where his gaze was fixed, to the shining ribbon overhead. 

“They are all the dead ones of this world, wailing along—a 
vast, moving girdle of pain around us; and see”—he pointed 
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with a sweep of his hand to where the more isolated, brighter 
stars shone—“ they are the dead Christs and Kings of the world 
—the sentinels now, and guides of the swinging hosts.” And, 
with his eyes still fixed upon the sky, he began a low, moaning 
chant, the echo or accompaniment, I thought, to the wailing he 
heard overhead. His hand still beating time with mine, tightened 
its grasp, while, mingling with the weird chant, I detected 
snatches and bars of the sad Russian folk-songs. Ah, the differ- 
ence in him from yesterday! Then, a brave gallant life, and 
now—— 

The little poodle had followed him; had stood—a small white 
speck—at his feet for a while, looking uneasily from side to side, 
and up into its master’s face, and had then lain down close across 
the loved feet. 

At a distance I saw Peotra watching. I called him to us. 

“ Peotra, my friend and I are coming below. It is getting chilly 
here. See that my room is right.” 

My voice seemed to recall the poor wandering mind to earth 
again. 

“No, no,” he said, “ you will come to my room. Come along.” 
And with his arm linked through mine, and his hot hand still 
holding my own, we went below. 

His room showed sad signs of the restless hours he had spent 
there. Most of his packages were open, and their contents 
thrown hither and thither; while below the little table was the 
scarlet-lined tunic, of which yesterday he had been so proud. It 
now lay, a crumpled heap, just as he had evidently flung it off, to 
cool his hot skin. Upon the table stood a great bowl of water 
which he had had brought, and in which he had been bathing his 
head, as his hair was even yet damp and tangled. 

If only, I thought, I could induce him to lie down upon his 
bed for a while to rest, I could slip off to my room and get some 
bromide of potassium I had in my bag, a dose of which would do 
him no harm, and might soothe and quiet his nerves, 

At length he seemed to get a little quieter and more inclined to 
rest, so I left him. As I passed through the saloon, I found it 
filled with excited groups of passengers, who, having seen us go 
into the cabin together, were now anxious to hear how I had 
calmed the poor fellow. One of the passengers I found to be a 
doctor, who, upon my asking him as to the advisability of a dose 
of bromide, agreed that it might soothe him for a while; but who 
was most strongly of opinion, from signs he had seen, that the 
case was in all likelihood hopeless. 

At any rate the captain had decided to stop at the next 

2a 2 
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landing, and to send for the nearest officer of police, and in his 
charge to send the wanderer back to Kazan by the next returning 
boat. 

Accordingly, about midnight we glided alongside a deserted- 
looking barge moored close in to the shore, from which a narrow - 
pathway through the sombre trees led to the nearest village, 
about three versts away. 

As soon as we had made fast, a couple of sailors were put 
ashore, with instructions to hurry to the police-house and to bring 
back the police-officer as quickly as possible. 

And so the noise of the engines ceased for a while, and the boat 
grew strangely quiet, with only the sound of the rushing river 
and the occasional creak of the hawser round the stanchions. 
The almost overhanging trees closed darkly around us. No one 
seemed inclined to turn-in. All were imbued with a sense 
of something sad and awful impending; this death of the mind 
seeming more pathetic than the inevitable death of the body. 
Thus the brightly-lit saloon seemed the best place to occupy. 
And little groups congregated there, and cigarettes were lit, and 
glasses of tea passed round; and talk went on in low voices, 
the subject always the same—the poor broken life in the cabin 
close by. 

I had no wish to talk, but paced up and down one end of the 
room, waiting, with a curious strained feeling, for the coming 
of the police. So about half an hour passed, when suddenly all 
voices were hushed, as from the cabin—to the door of which 
we had all from time to time been casting anxious glances—came 
the sound of that monotonous chant; the same which had been 
sung in my ear, a few hours before, on deck. The wail of the 
stars was evidently very clear to the singer now, for it was no 
longer a half-hesitating accompaniment that he sang, but a stately 
marching chant—a thing that made one hold one’s breath to listen, 
in its weird monotone. The yelping of the little dog, in a pitiful 
questioning way, caused this to stop after a while, and again all 
was silent. 

The hours slowly passed, and morning was beginning to break, 
when the sound of hoofs through the trees told that the messengers 
had returned with the police-officers, 

There were two of them, whom the captain brought down, with 
much jangling of their swords and spurs, into the saloon. Tho 
position was soon explained to them, and it was decided that, 
after taking a careful inventory of all his belongings—which 
would then be sealed up in presence of the captain and passengers, 
they must take the wanderer back to the asylam at Kazan. 
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They went to his cabin, and told him they brought an urgent 
message from his colonel requiring his return at once to Peters- 
burg on affairs connected with his regiment. 

It was done very quietly: his three or four bags and portman- 
teaux were brought out into the saloon, their contents passad, 
one by one, across the long table, noted down, and repacked into 
the bags; he taking little heed of it all, seeming to think it quite 
a matter of course. It was only when any of the presents came 
to be handled that interest or annoyance was shown. ‘The shawl 
for the mother was snatched angrily out of the strange hands. 
“Leave that alone, please; it is a present for my mother.” And 
later, when a packet of letters and photographs were handled— 
“Stop! You must not touch that—it is not your affair—it is 
only some photographs of my sister, and—another girl.” And 
the packet was hastily thrust into the open bosom of his shirt. 
And so—perhaps—at the other side of the Urals, that “ other 
girl” was waiting too. 

At last it was finished. The poor handsome body was clothed 
again in the brave uniform—a few strange little gifts were pressed 
upon us: to most, a grape or two from some large ,bunches he 
had; to me, the cut glass stopper from the water bottle that 
stood upon the table. This was thrust into the breast pocket of 
my shirt, with an invitation to be present at his “name day,” the 
twenty-ninth of the month, St. Peter’s Day—when there were to 
be great celebrations at his home, and the season’s duck-shooting 
would begin. 

And so, about six o’clock, with a smile now upon his face, and 
the small white poodle trotting at his heels, he passed over the 
side to the little wharf. The hawsers were thrown off—the 
engines began to beat, and we stood out into the stream once 
more. 

As the distance widened between us, I stood, sadly watching 
the little group of three: his the centre figure, clearly seen in the 
fresh morning light, with the dark forest closing around him, but 
with heavier clouds falling yet more darkly over his broken life, 
While, unknowing this, far away across the distant Urals, waiting 
for his coming, was the silver-haired mother, “ the most proudly 
beautiful woman for miles around,” the hard riding old soldier 
father—the sister, and—perhaps—“ another girl.” 


Robert Bowman, 
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On Cgoism. 


— 


“T wave come to the conclusion that nothing can be accom- 
plished without egoism,” began Mrs. Blamour. “It was brought 
home to me forcibly this morning.” 

I asked permission to praise the excellent coffee I was at that 
moment sipping, and also inquired what had led to her con- 
clusion; Laugula was balancing a tea-spoon on the edge of his 
cup and regarding it with his usual profound, inscrutable gaze. 

Mrs. Blamour, rendered nervous by his near proximity, laughed 
feebly. 

“T shall have to take you many degrees down the social scale,” 
she said; “it was my cook who so impressed me with the sig- 
nificance of egoism. It reaches almost a majestic point in her, 
I assure you.” 

“She is the best cook we ever had,” interjected Dr. Blamour. 
“T don’t care what ‘ism’ she professes.” 

“When she has any dinner of importance,” resumed his wife, 
addressing Laugula, “she allows nothing to interfere with her; 
Iam sure Jane might cut her finger, or I might fall downstairs, 
and she would say she could not be troubled ; someone else must 
attend to us.” 

“What a self-engrossed woman!” cried Miss Allthorpe. “I 
really should manufacture little accidents to rouse her.” 

Miss Allthorpe was a lady whose delicate features had acquired 
a certain sharpness beyond what was warranted by her years. 
She bore on those thin shoulders the burden of an amiable 
mother, a sister who lacked robustness, and a spendthrift brother. 
Her voice was high and her enunciation eager. 

“T am sure all the other servants must hate such a selfish 
creature,” she continued. 

“To be engrossed in your art is hardly to be confused with 
selfishness,” replied Laugula, slowly. “On the whole, I think 
the words selfishness and egoism are somewhat abused in their 
employment.” 
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“T have always understood that self-sacrifice is the watchword 
of Christianity,” said Mr. Willoughby, authoritatively. 

“Doubtless it is, and has been,” replied Laugula; “but you 
must remember, my dear sir, that the human exponents of 
Christianity have many evils to answer for, and a good deal of 
case-hardened ignorance to combat in themselves, before their 
claim to be the champions of all that is good can be admitted.” 

“Sir, it is the fashion of the times to abuse religion,” rejoined 
Mr. Willoughby; “the fashion of the times to exalt the evil and 
abase the good; you will tell us next that the selfish people are 
more noble than the unselfish.” 

“T lay no claim to be an apostle of any doctrine,” protested 
Laugula, smiling ; “I desire only to hear, and perhaps also, being 
not free from vanity, to air an opinion.” 

“Ah! but one really gets so carried away nowadays,” com- 
plained Mrs. Willoughby, settling a large bracelet at her wrist; 
“one gets so carried away that one is thankful, positively thank- 
ful, to find a rock on which to feel secure. Unselfishness is a 
rock, I think, and of course it is beyond dispute that any love of 
self is bad, unconditionally bad.” 

“You step perilously near the monastic pitfall in that dictum, 
Mrs. Willoughby,” said Laugula, with the suspicion of a smile on 
his thin lips. This puzzled the good lady into silence, which was 
best; for to attempt to carry on an argument with Mrs. Wil- 
loughby is like fighting with sand; she slips through all logical 
conclusions with a more than ordinary, feminine, slipshod con- 
ventionality. 

“T thought an absolute abnegation of self was the highest 
point attainable in human ethics,” averred Miss Allthorpe. I 
fancied I could detect in her voice a tinge of anxious sadness, 
and perceive her thin bosom heave with a sigh beneath her old 
black frock. 

Mrs. Latimer, who is a fair-faced widow, smiled kindly at Miss 
Allthorpe. 

“ All we women think that at one time of our life, my dear,” 
she said gently. 

Laugula altered his position and looked at her. 

“Men of mark, men we are accustomed to call great,” I said, 
“have certainly all been egoists.” 

“Not the saints, Mr. Ogden, not the saints!” cried Mrs, Wil- 
loughby. 

Miss Allthorpe brightened. 

“T would not even except the saints,” was my reply; “certainly 
not all of them.” 
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“The saints selfish! Oh! my dear Mr. Ogden,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Willoughby; and Mrs. Blamour regarded me with uplifted 
eyebrows above her pretty eyes. 

“We have grown to confuse the meaning of the words egoism 
and self-interest,” affirmed Laugula; “they are now used wholly 
in a condemnatory sense, which is going too far; egoism should 
properly imply a recognition of one’s self as a unit; you will find 
that the men of mark of the Bible records were egoists in this 
respect. I do not include the Church’s saints, for many of them 
were reckoned so only from their developing an exaggerated form 
of the monastic idea. Elijah was fully convinced of his call, and 
he carried it out, regardless, so far as we can see, of any other 
calls that might have stood in his way—they do, as a rule, stand 
in the way of anyone with human relationships.” 

The widow’s eyes were lowered, she seemed regarding the two 
soft white hands that lay in her lap. 

“One should be sure of the call first,” she pleaded; “is there no 
danger of mistaking an earthly call and fancying it a heavenly?” 

“Great danger, the greatest,” replied Laugula, curtly; “numbers 
of persons sacrifice themselves on family altars because they con- 
ceive absolute altruism to be the only true nobility.” 

“Why, yes, I see that every day,” assented Dr. Blamour ; “ but 
I must say I admire them for doing it, all the same.” 

“They would doubtless be grateful to Mr. Laugula for advo- 
cating selfishness,” said Mr. Willoughby; “it would set many 
good women free to follow their own bent; but I trust that time 
is still a long way off.” 

“JT advocate a proper regard for self, and not selfishness,” 
Laugula maintained; “you would not praise the lily in your 
garden that, in spite of your utmost care, persisted in withering 
and shrivelling up out of an altruistic desire that the Michaelmas 
daisy at its side should flourish.” 

Our cleric laughed indulgently, and, turning to Dr. Blamour, 
began to talk with him about a parishioner and patient in whom 
both were interested. Mrs. Willoughby followed her husband. 
Miss Allthorpe and the widow looked thoughtful, Mrs. Blamour 
interested. 

I have noticed often that women are more ready than men to 
absorb a new idea; the conceit of a man, who is not liberally 
minded or keenly intellectual, will close his mind against the 
reception of any notion outside his own experience. 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Blamour, losing her usual slight 
nervousness, “you and Mr. Ogden mean that each person should 
perfect himself, not narrow his own nature, don’t you?” 
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“Yes,” I replied; “we must not forget, too, that there is 
no virtue in pandering to a fellow-creature’s faults; we recognise 
that in weighty matters, but ignore it in the case of selfishness.” 

“That is true, I am sure,” assented Mrs. Blamour. “I know 
many women who are really spoiling their husband’s natures by 
what we call unselfishness.” 

“You see,” said Laugula, and his face and voice were tinged 
with sadness, “we cannot escape the knowledge that no love, no 
hate, no intercourse however intimate, can annul the ego. Units 
we are and must remain, so long as this present environment 
continues, and it is only when each unit is perfect that the whole 
can be perfect also.” 

“That is such a lonely creed,” Mrs. Latimer protested, gently ; 
‘can there be no case in which two may really feel and act as 
one?” 

“Mrs. Latimer clings to the ‘two hearts that beat as one,’ and 
all the pretty sentiment that has grown up round that notion,” 
said I sardonically, as becomes an old bachelor. Mrs. Latimer 
smiled, but Mrs. Blamour shivered slightly. 

“No,” she said, “one is a unit always, and more or less lonely 
as the case may be.” 

Miss Allthorpe’s cheeks were flushed and her voice was higher 
than usual. 

“ What should we do in the Sunday-school, Mr. Willoughby ? ” 
she asked, as he rejoined us. “I am sure one’s-self often rebels 
against Sunday after Sunday spent with those perverse little 
people; and to turn out on a winter's afternoon and leave a 
comfortable fire is really downright suffering.” 

“ Suffering is the keynote of righteousness,” said Mr. Willoughby. 
“We may ignore it, shrink from it, if we will, but there is no 
greatness apart from it.” 

“My dear sir,” cried Laugula, “ you are confusing two distinct 
characteristics. ‘To have a keen sense of the value of self is not 
to be physically self-indulgent. All pampering of the body may 
be bad; but a great genius who strains every nerve to bring his 
genius to perfection, is not pampering his body ; so far from that, 
he endures as much bodily hardship as does the man in a monastic 
cell consumed with his one idea, Greatness, righteousness, call it 
what you will, is not negative, does not consist only in not 
pampering the body.” 

The ladies looked rather alarmed; Mr. Willoughby stared. 

“Dear, dear, Mr. Laugula, you are getting us into quite a 
heated argument,” he said. “But, of course, you know that all 
your conclusions can at once be refuted and dispersed by reference 
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to the Bible; as I said before, ‘Deny thyself’ is the watchword 
of Ohristianity.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Willoughby,” replied Laugula, “I must 
here agree to differ from you. We have used the word egoism 
until it has become a scarecrow. I contend that altruism is not 
unmixed with evil. Jealousy, which is a phase of egoism, is 
everywhere represented as an attribute of the Most High, and 
rightly ; ‘My glory will I not give to another,’ and there are 
allusions throughout the accepted revelation of God to this quality, 
that will at once occur to you.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s face was a study. Dr. Blamour was showing 
Mrs. Willoughby some old china he had purchased, but I could 
see that lady turn anxious eyebrows towards her husband. 

“Sir,” said he, “I must refuse to go any further in an argu- 
ment that to me savours of irreverence.” 

The ladies here, except Mrs. Blamour, looked subdued and 
oppressed, but Mrs. Blamour has, I suspect, a naughty spirit of 
her own. She said: 

“ Still I do think we are told not to do ill that good may come ; 
we cannot be meant to do good that ill may come, can we?” 

“And what does Mrs. Blamour mean?” asked Mr. Willoughby 
in his most paternal manner. 

“Why, Mr. Willoughby, if your wife is encouraging you to 
be lazy by her daily self-sacrifice, or increasing your bad temper 
by her extreme submission, she cannot be doing right.” 

I was fain to turn my face aside at this to hide a smile, Mr. 
Willoughby looked so astonished, and his wife so unfeignedly 
alarmed. 

“Mr. Willoughby bad-tempered!” she exclaimed, leaving the 
doctor and his china; “ my husband lazy ?” 

“No, no; Mrs. Blamour only stated a hypothesis,” interposed 
Laugula. 

“T presumed so, sir,” asserted Mr. Willoughby in deep chest 
tones, “I certainly presumed so; but it does not meet the case. 
Let me assure you, Mrs. Blamour, that no self-denial on the part 
of Mrs. Willoughby would encourage laziness in me, or lead 
me to indulge in temper; far from it, far from it, I assure you.” 

Little Mrs. Blamour looked somewhat discomfited. 

“In your case, Mr. Willoughby,” I said pointedly, “that is 
true, no doubt, but in numberless others Mrs. Blamour’s supposi- 
tion would hold good; a man’s enemies are those of his own 
household in more ways than one. A mother who gives up 
everything for her son is certainly to blame when he turns out 
selfish, idle, a useless member of society. I suppose women are 
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the worst offenders in this praiseworthy wrong-doing ; a daughter 
will obliterate herself for a parent, perhaps, or a sister for a 
brother.” 

I paused suddenly ; Miss Allthorpe’s bright eyes seemed fixed 
upon me; no one would come to my assistance. I hoped I had 
not hurt the poor lady’s feelings. 

Mrs. Latimer rose from her chair. 

“Women are in their infancy still,’ she observed. “You 
should remember that devotion, submission, sacrifice, have been 
their watchwords for countless generations; they have been 
trained somewhat after the manner of the faithful dog tribe; 
they will long continue to sin in this respect, I fear.” 

“Long may they do so, Mrs. Latimer, long may they do so,” 
ejaculated Mr, Willoughby. 

But Laugula shook his head and met the eyes of the lady bent 
on his. 

“ We have had enough of the dog-like following,” he said ; “ we 
look for fellowship now.” 

I thought the widow’s fair face flushed slightly, but my atten- 
tion was distracted by the opening of the door and the announce- 
ment, “ Mrs. Latimer’s carriage.” Miss Allthorpe was talking 
with some lack of her usual eagerness to Mrs. Blamour and the 
doctor. Mrs. Latimer turned towards her :— 

“You will let me drive you home, Miss Allthorpe ?” she said. 
I was glad Miss Allthorpe consented; she looked so eager and 
thin and cold in her scanty black dress, They went off together. 

Mr. Willoughby and his wife were the next to go, Mr. Willoughby 
remarking blandly, and with some rubbing of his hands together, 
that he hoped Mrs. Willoughby had ordered the hot-water bottle 
to be put inside the carriage, it being a bitter night. This 
caused Mrs. Willoughby great distress; she had forgotten to 
order it, and George was so careless he would never have remem- 
bered it. George, I gathered, was the footman. Mr. Willoughby 
shook hands with an air of patient resignation, and refused, with 
touching meekness, Mrs. Blamour’s offer of a bottle on loan. 

When they had departed, we four stood musing for a space. 
Remembering a former evening, I observed :— 

“T hope Mrs. Willoughby has not forgotten the corks for 
cramp, and the peacocks’ feathers for neuralgia, as well as the 
hot bottle for her husband’s feet ; by-the-bye, has Mrs. Willoughby 
any feet?” 

Mrs. Blamour laughed. Dr. Blamour stirred the fire into a 
cheerful blaze; he was a man who paid very little attention to 
what was passing. 
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“That man,” he said, “is a confirmed valetudinarian, and his 
wife fosters it in him to an absurd extent.” 

“Just the point we were discussing, John,” said Mrs. Blamour. 

“Eh? what? Oh! something you were all talking about. I 
didn’t take much notice—I was showing Mrs. Willoughby my 
china; but she was wool-gathering over hot bottles or some- 
thing, and admired all the worst pieces!” 

We all laughed, and a few minutes later Laugula and I drove 
away together, our cigarettes gleaming like two large glow-worms 
in the darkness. 

Artaur Hoop. 
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Love and Photography. 


I. 


Miss ALetHa’s bony fingers clasped each other nervously. Her 
faded blue eyes set in a network of the deep wrinkles that tell of 
the hard things of this life, scanned the dusty pavement outside 
anxiously. 

The room behind her was small and shabby, but pretty with 
a faded and scrupulously clean prettiness that would have told 
much the same tale to an onlooker as the wrinkles round Miss 
Alethea’s blue eyes. 

Presently Miss Alethea bent further forward. A strained eager- 
ness dawned in her faded eyes. 

A small slim figure had turned the corner of the road, and was 
coming slowly along the pavement towards the little bay window 
where Miss Alethea stood. 

There was something pathetically weary about the figure, 
something that toned too well with Miss Alethea’s wrinkles and 
the faded shabbiness of the small room. 

The eagerness died out of Miss Alethea’s eyes. 

Suddenly the figure coming towards her straightened itself ; the 
weary droop of the small head vanished, the lagging steps grew 
brisk. 

Miss Alethea smiled tremulously. She unlocked her fingers, 
and passed her hand across her eyes. 

Then she made her way downstairs into the little hall and 
opened the front door. 

“Better luck next time, auntie,” said the girl who entered, 
kissing her. 

“What was it this time, Kitty?” 

“Want of dignity. Nature ought to make her workers tall,” 
she said; “ it’s hardly fair, is it?” 

“ Nature didn’t mean you for a worker, child.” 

“T suppose not. Gold mines made me cne—I mean gold mines 
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made me want to be one. That’s rather different, you know. Oh, 
you've got tea ready, auntie! I’m so thirsty. What a dear you 
are, to be sure!” 

She threw off her hat, and ran her fingers through her pretty 
ruffled hair. She eyed the hat thoughtfully as she drank her tea. 
She was wondering how much longer it would last, and where a 
new one was to come from. 

She turned to Miss Alethea. “No one can make tea like you.” 

Miss Alethea’s gaunt face relaxed into a smile. 

“ How were your pupils to-day, auntie ?” 

“ Thick-headed—fingers all thumbs—as usual,” she said. 

She seldom wasted words. 

_ Kitty smiled. In spite of very frugal fare her dimples were 
still one of her greatest charms. 

“Did you rap them on the knuckles with your pointer?” she 
asked. 

“T did,” grimly. 

“You do all the work,” said Kitty. 

Miss Alethea’s cheeks grew red. “Stuff!” she exclaimed. 

“You do, and I—I do nothing at all!” 

The despair in the sweet young voice refused to be stifled. 

“You do your best,” said Miss Alethea gruffly. 

“And my best helps so much, doesn’t it?” 

“Don’t try to be sarcastic, Kitty. It’s modern—and you're 
not modern.” 

“No. Oh, how I wish I were. The modern girl has such 
blessed self-assurance. Do you think if I wear square toes to my 
boots, and a very high white collar, they’ll give me self-assurance, 
auntie? Ah, well, I have a presentiment that to-morrow will 
bring me luck! Don’t you think I’d make a nice companion to 
go and read to a charming old lady a few hours every day? 
Wait for to-morrow, my aunt, and you'll see!” 

It struck her drearily as she said it that she herself was very 
tired of waiting for to-morrow. 

But she smiled and nodded her pretty head, and Miss Alethea 
was almost beguiled into hopefulness. 


II. 


Kirry looked longingly at the passing omnibuses. She was very 
tired, and her feet seemed leaden, The charming old lady would 
have none of her. 

“T shall want you to sing to me sometimes. Can you 
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sing?” she had demanded in a very sharp voice for a charming 
old Jady. 

“ Yes, a little,” said Kitty nervously, and with the ineradicable 
modesty that was so hopelessly old-fashioned. 

“And play?” 

“Yes.” ‘ 

“There's a piano. Sing something.” 

Kitty's hands trembled as she pulled off her shabby little 
gloves. 

And when she sang her voice trembled too—it trembled so 
much that the words were hardly distinguishable. But it was a 
sweet voice—so sweet as to be rare—though it was not strong 
enough ever to attain fame. 

“T can’t hear what you sing—you mumble your words. I don’t 
think you will do,” said the old lady. 

Kitty was putting on her gloves. She looked at the thumb 
worn almost into a hole. 

‘“‘T—should sing better another time,” she said desperately. 

She looked pathetically young and pretty with her wide anxious 
eyes, and her lips trembling like a child’s in disgrace. 

The old lady looked at her. She had a grown-up son, and he 
was a bachelor, and he lived at home. 

“’m sorry—you won’t do,” she said curtly. 

In her young despair Kitty forgot that shoe-leather must be 
used gently, and she forgot all about weariness. She could not 
go home just yet. So she walked on and on till she was tired. 

And then she remembered that such a long way lay between 
her and home ; that a penny lift in an omnibus would be economy, 
seeing that her shoe-leather would not stand hard wear. 

So she climbed into an omnibus, A rather unusual looking 
girl sat opposite her, with hair cut short like a boy’s, and a 
singularly square face. Moveover her eyes were short-sighted 
and notably keen—a rare combination. She fixed those eyes on 
Kitty’s face, Then she leant forward with a strange eagerness, 
put on her glasses and studied Kitty from head to foot. In 
anyone else it would have been rudeness. In this girl it was not. 

Kitty was not aware of the earnest scrutiny she was under- 
going. 

Presently the omnibus was empty save for Kitty and the girl 
opposite. Then the girl leant forward and tapped Kitty on her 
knee. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the girl in a pleasant eager voice. 
“ Look here, you won’t be offended, will you?” 

Kitty emiled rather bitterly. 
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“Does it matter if I am?” she said. 

The girl screwed up her eyes thoughtfully. 

“T don’t want to offend you,” she said, “ but—well—here 
goes.” She crossed over and sat down beside Kitty. “ You want 
work, don’t you?” she said. 

Kitty grew scarlet. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

The girl nodded. “I’ve been through it myself,” she said 
tactfully, “that’s how I know. I’m fairly prosperous now. I’m 
a photographer.” 

Kitty was old-fashioned enough to be very much surprised. 

“Yes,” pursued the girl briskly, “and I’ve been in a fix for a 
fortnight. I’m illustrating a short story for the Monthly. I’m 
illustrating it with photographs, you understand. And I can’t 
get a model for the heroine. I want you.” 

“Oh!” said Kitty. 

“T should probably want you on three separate days. I like to 
develop them and see if they'll do—in between your sittings, you 
know. I should keep you about an hour or an hour and a half 
each time. I’d give you a guinea a sitting. Will you do it?” 

“But—but should I appear in a magazine?” flushing and 
paling and flushing again. Three guineas! Three whole guineas! 
But to be a model! To appear in a magazine! What would 
Aunt Alethea say? She didn’t like it herself, but then beggars 
mustn’t be choosers—and—three guineas ! 

The girl laughed. 

“You're decidedly behind the times,” she said ; “ everyone wants 
to be seen nowadays. I wish you would,” wisely putting the 
matter on a different footing; “it would be such a boon to me. I 
can get any number of merely pretty faces, but the girl in the 
story must be picturesque. I’ve got the hero - 

“Hero?” said Kitty. 

The girl glanced at her quickly. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t mind him. He's an awfully nice boy. You 
would only have to sit and talk—and—well, of course he’s in love 
with you in the story, but I shall have to give up the picture 
where I meant him to be kissing you. You wouldn’t like that, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Like it!” Kitty’s eyes flashed. “Iam sorry, but I can’t be 
your model.” 

The girl put up her glasses and studied Kitty’s hot cheek with 
appreciative eyes. 

“Qh, you'd do splendidly!” she cried enthusiastically. “ That’s 
exactly how I should want you in one of the pictures!” 
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In spite of herself Kitty smiled. 

“You will be good and come, won’t you?” the girl resumed. 
“T assure you I’m quite respectable, and you may bring as many 
chaperons as you like, though I really can’t have them in the 
studio. Think it over, anyway. Here's my address—South 
Kensington. I get out here. Let me know your decision. If 
you're coming, can you come to-morrow morning at eleven? Yes? 
That’s all right. If you don’t turn up I'll know you're not 
coming. Oh, by-the-bye, do you mind telling me your name?” 

“Kathleen Maxwell.” 

“Thanks. Aw revoir, I hope,” and she stepped off the omnibus 
without stopping it. 

Kitty watched the neat way she did it with admiring eyes. 
By the time she reached home she had made up her mind to 
accept the post of model, and to rejoice over it. 

That evening Miss Alethea sent Kitty off to bed at 8 o’clock, 
and then she put on her bonnet and cape and cautiously crept 
downstairs and out at the front door. 

“T hope I know what’s due to my niece,” said Miss Alethea, 
very grimly indeed. 

And she went to No. 19, Thirlby Square, South Kensington, to 
visit Miss Zenobia Stewart. 


Miss Zenobia Stewart was the girl who was a photographer. 


Il. 


Miss Zenop1A Stewart stood back and surveyed her new model 
through her glasses with evident satisfaction. 

Kitty was arrayed in a quaint muslin frock with a high waist 
and short sleeves. Her feet were encased in slim little sandals, 
and on her pretty, quaintly-dressed head she wore a flat hat with 
a huge brim. From under the brim her blue eyes looked out 
shyly, and her cheeks were flushed. 

“My dear,” said Zenobia, “ you’re a sweet child.” 

Zenobia was only a few years older than Kitty, but she had 
fought her fight and conquered, and such fighting matures. 

Kitty blushed and dimpled exactly as the dress required. 

Zenobia nodded, well-pleased. ‘“ Now,” she said briskly, “I 
think we’re ready. That boy’s sure to be late. We may as well 
go into the studio. Wait a minute—that curl’s not quite right,” 
She stepped up to Kitty, arranging and re-arranging the curl, 
and drawing back to admire the effect, 


Suddenly a deep, melodious voice sounded from the studio. 
VOL CXXIV, 28 
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“Methinks she is not here! Alack, sweet lady, give me, I 
prithee, but one brief glance from those dear eyes! Where is my 
sweetheart——” 

Zenobia darted through the half-open door. ‘“ Nigel, be quiet ! 
Oh, what a hopeless goose you are! She’sin there. She heard 
every word !” 

“Eh? Oh, la!” 

“Don’t be silly. Take off your coat; let’s look at you.” 

He took off his long light overcoat, and stood forth in his 
picturesque dress. He was very big and young and boyish, and 
he was good-looking. 

He pirouetted round on one foot. “Don’t I look sweet?” 
he said. 

Zenobia laughed. But it was a short laugh. She was in a 
hurry to begin posing her models. 

“T’ll fetch Miss Maxwell,” she said, moving towards the door. 

“T say, Zenobia,” laying a hand on her arm, “ did she really 
hear me? What’ll she do? Is she awful stately ?” 

“Tf you've made her stiff, I’ll never forgive you,” said Zenobia. 

“Tt'll be worse for me. I say, wait a minute. What is she 
like?” 

“Tf I fetch her, you'll see.” 

“True, oh most sapient Zenobia. Go on then. I shake. I 
shiver. I collapse.” 

In a minute Zenobia returned with Kitty. 

Kitty’s head was up; there was a terrible dignity in the 
small figure. 

“ Mr. Fairholme—Miss Maxwell,” said Zenobia, “Now, I’ve 
got all the properties ready. I want you to sit here—on this 
seat, Miss Maxwell—so—you’re waiting for your lover, you know.” 

Kitty grew pink. 

Nigel grinned. 

“Nigel,” severely, “you're to be coming along behind her. 
Where’s the MS.? Oh, here. Now listen—both of you. ‘ Betty 
sat down with a sigh of relief. Her heart was beating so fast it 
made her breathless. She was a quarter of an hour before the 
trysting time’—um—ah—that doesn’t matier—‘in the sweet 
silence she fell a-dreaming: her eyes grew soft and shy, about 
her lips there dawned a smile of love’ —um—‘ gently he crept up 
behind her; he would steal one kiss all unawares——’ That’s 
enough, Now!” 

Kitty sat on the rustic seat erect and stiff. 

Behind her stood Nigel, a delighted smile on his face. 

Zenobia dropped her glasses with an angry clink, 
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“That won’t do!” she cried. “ Nigel, do try not to look such 
an ass!” Zenobia’s language was apt to be forcible when she 
was roused. ‘ What is there to laugh at?” 

Up went Kitty’s head another inch. 

“Miss Maxwell, can’t you look a little less—haughty? ‘Try 
to put yourself into Betty’s place——” 

“ Forget I’m me,” murmured Nigel. 

“Nigel, be quiet! Now, Miss Maxwell, can’t you look more— 
er—more——” 

“Mooney,” supplemented Nigel. 

“Really, Nigel, you are too idiotic! Are you trying to be 
funny or what?” 

“What,” he replied promptly. 

A smile quivered on Kitty’s pretty lips. 

“That's better,” said Zenobia. “Can’t you look more loving ?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Mistress Kitty in a chill tone. 

Zenobia sighed. 

“Look here, Zenobia,” suggested Nigel brilliantly, “don’t you 
think you'd better let us get acquainted a bit first? We”— 
ingenuously—“ shouldn’t feel so stiff then.” 

“J,” said Kitty unkindly, “ might feel stiffer.” 

Nigel reddened all over his open young face. 

“Tf Miss Maxwell feels like that, Zenobia,” he said, and Kitty 
was ashamed of herself as she heard the difference in his voice, 
“T think I’d better go.” 

Zenobia struck her hands together angrily. 

‘Of all the children!” she cried. 

“T—I don’t think I do feel like that,” murmured Kitty. 
Nigel’s face relaxed at once. 

“That's all right then,” he said. ‘ How about my plan, 
Zenobia ?” 

“T haven’t time to waste in playing,” said Zenobia severely. 
“That's a little better. You still look too haughty, Miss 
Maxwell. Nigel, a little more to the left.” 

She went over to her camera and looked at them. 

“Bend a little more forward, Miss Maxwell. Couldn’t you 
smile a little? You've such a ‘keep-your-distance’ air. Nigel, 
you needn’t glare at her!” 

She photographed them at last, though she was not at all 
satisfied. - 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I have to take that again,” she said 
to Kitty; “you've disappointed me. I’ve no more time now. 
You'll come the same time the day after to-morrow, won’t you? 
Thanks. Good-bye.” 

2B 2 
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IV. 


Kirry entered the studio the next day but one, full of various 
injunctions, laid down by Miss Alethea, as to the way to treat a 
frivolous young fellow-model of the opposite sex, and looking very 
sedate indeed. 

Her fellow-model was there already, and he looked so young 
and handsome and picturesque, and seemed so pleased to see her, 
that Miss Alethea’s injunctions faded a little. 

“Zenobia’s in there,” he said, nodding his head at the door 
leading into the other room. “Hear her giving it that poor 
chap. He’s her property man, and he’s done something, or left 
undone something, and they’re trying to decide something ”—he 
laughed. “I’m afraid I’m not very lucid, but it doesn’t matter, 
does it? This chair”—ruthlessly sweeping off various lengths of 
tapestry and velyet— is awfully comfortable.” 

Kitty sat down. 

Nigel leant against the carved mantel-piece and watched her. 

Kitty looked up and met his eyes. His eyes were so very kind 
that she smiled. 

“Oh, I know,” said Nigel, and he reached out his hand and 
picked up a dream-like box of sweets; “are you fond of sweets, 
Miss Maxwell? I bought these for Zenobia and she doesn’t care 
for them. Shall we help her to clear the box?” 

Nigel had known for years that Zenobia did not care for sweets. 

“Oh,” said Kitty. “Thank you. How pretty.” 

She saw the name “Sainsbury” on the lid. She had often 
stood and looked in longingly at Sainsbury’s window in Regent 
Street. She wondered how it came about that a poor young man 
who earned an honest penny by acting as model could afford to 
buy dream-like boxes of sweets. 

“T’m awfully fond of sweets myself,” said the poor young man, 
dragging up a heavy old chair and sitting down beside her. “Do 
take some more. Zenobia hates things about her studio. I 
shall have to cart them away again. That rough brown one 
looks good.” 

Kitty took the rough brown one and found it very good. She 
told him so, and she dimpled and smiled as she said it, and he 
thought she looked so charming that, his eyes being very ex- 
pressive eyes, his thought appeared in them, and Kitty felt 
suddenly shy. 

By the time Zenobia appeared they were very good friends 
indeed, and Kitty knew that he was only acting model to oblige 
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Zenobia, and that he had no people except a few cousins and a 
grumpy old uncle, and that he was reading up law, and that he 
was twenty-five years old, and finally that he was very lonely. 
He had only found that out himself the day before yesterday. 

“The photograph I took,” observed Zenobia tartly, “is no use 
at all. You look for all the world as if you’re saying, ‘ Approach 
me if you dare!’ Miss Maxwell, and as for you, Nigel, you 
evidently think it all a good joke. I shall have to take it 
again.” 

Kitty retired to don her muslin frock. When she opened the 
door to re-enter the studio she was a charming, demure little 
maiden with soft shy eyes. When she had opened the door and 
entered the studio she was charming still, but she was erect and 
stately, and her eyes were cold. 

Nigel was standing by the camera with Zenobia, and his arm 
was round her waist. 

“Now, Miss Maxwell,” cried Zenobia, “ everything’s ready. 
It’s the same as before, you know. Do try to look Betty’s part 
to-day.” 

Kitty took her place. Nigel looked at her, and ruffled all his 
hair up in dismay. 

“Nigel, go and brush your hair! And do leave it alone in 
future!” cried Zenobia impatiently. 

Nigel vanished into a little side room. 

“T thought,” observed Zenobia crossly, “that all women were 
more or less actresses. Can’t you act at all?” 

Kitty felt ashamed of herself. She fell into Betty’s attitude, 
and thought of a big someone who would always take care of 
one—— 

“That's better!” cried Zenobia, “ that’s much better!” 

Nigel came back, and Kitty suddenly realised that the big 
someone had had kind grey eyes and pretty fair hair. She drew 
herself erect, and Zenobia turned away in despair. 

“T think,” she said in even tones, “we'd better try the second 
picture first. You have had a quarrel—never mind what about— 
Nigel, you are pleading for forgiveness. You, Miss Maxwell, are 
cold and haughty. Now, let me see, you might be standing by 
a little table. Nigel, fetch that table over here. That’s it. 
Now, you just be arranging these flowers, Miss Maxwell—hold 
this spray of lilac—be putting it into the vase—that’s right. 
Your flowers are coming in useful, Nigel. Oh, that expression is 
capital, Miss Maxwell! Now, Nigel, stand here, you are pleading, 
remember—a little more this way, Miss Maxwell—Nigel, you are 
splendid!” 
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She re-arranged a fold of Kitty’s gown, and tucked a curl away 
from her face. 

Then she took the photograph. 

“Tt will do,” she cried. “ Nigel, you are abject! As for you, 
Miss Maxwell, you look as cold and indifferent as an ice-queen! ” 

“You'll make your fortune, Zenobia. I shall write and tell 
Tom all about it,” said Nigel. 

Zenobia blushed. Kitty looked from one to the other. 

“'Tom’s a cousin of mine,” explained Nigel; “he’s engaged to 
Zenobia, you know. Isn’t he, old girl?” putting his arm round 
her shoulders. 

Zenobia laughed and pushed him away. 

“ You always were impertinent, even when you were in frocks,” 
she said, “ but since you reckon yourself a cousin, you're insuffer- 
able. Now we must try that first one again.” 

Kitty looked at Nigel and smiled. Nigel seemed rather 
bewildered, but content. 

Kitty put on ber hat, and sat down. A half smile parted her 
lips, she clasped her knee with her hands, and let herself think 
of that big kind someone again. 

Zenobia was enraptured. 

“ You are perfect, Miss Maxwell,” she said after she had photo- 
graphed them. “Nigel looks too—uncertain—as if he doesn’t 
quite know how he’s going to be received, but it’s good. Now, to- 
morrow I’m full up—next day’s Sunday. Can you come same 
time on Monday? Thanks. Good-bye.” 

Nigel accompanied Kitty downstairs, and into the street. 

“T brought boots with me this time, you see,” he observed. 
“T’m going to walk,” taking his place beside her. 

“Oh!” said Kitty, “ there’s Aunt Alethea.” 

Miss Alethea looked very grim and gaunt as Nigel was intro- 
duced to her, but that young man did not seem at all abashed, 
nor did he take his departure. 

And when at last he left them at their door, Miss Alethea’s 
injunctions grew more numerous, but somehow they had lost all 


pungency. 


V. 


On Saturday afternoon that “bold young man,” as Miss Alethea 
called him, with admiration in her tone—actually appeared at 
No. 15 Rosemary Villas. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, but is it Monday or Tuesday, the next 
sitting?” was the bare-faced excuse he made, And then Miss 
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Alethea’s hospitality, so long dormant, awoke, and he stayed to 
tea, and Miss Alethea actually called him “ my dear boy” once, 
and when she blushed like a girl, and apologised, he observed 
ingenuously, “Oh, don’t! I like it! Please do it again!” 

And all through the Sunday Miss Alethea never gave Kitty one 
injunction, though a great bunch of glorious red roses had come 
for them by hand that morning. When Kitty made her way to 
the studio on the Monday, she had on a new hat, and her little 
white chin nestled in a dainty lace bow made by her own deft 
fingers. 

Nigel was just passing the top of her street as she came up, so 
of course they went on to the studio together. 

Miss Alethea with her head turned resolutely away from the 
roses, and in a very doubtful voice, had given Kitty several 
injunctions that morning. So Kitty tried to remember them. 

“The last picture,” said Zenobia, “I have decided must be 
where they have made up their quarrel, and he is asking her 
again if she really loves him.” 

When all was ready Zenobia eyed them dissatisfiedly. 

“Miss Maxwell, please don’t look over his head like that!” 
Nigel was kneeling on one knee, and holding Kitty’s hand. 
“Nigel you really are a splendid actor! Miss Maxwell, you're 
as stiff as the proverbial poker! Do unbend. Try to remember 
that you are Betty, and that he is asking you if you love him.” 

Kitty blushed brilliantly. 

“JT think,” observed Zenobia, her head on one side, “I might 
try that bit of tapestry in the background.” She moved to the 
other end of the room to get it. 

“Do you?” suddenly whispered Nigel. “Oh, Kitty, my sweet, 
do you?” 

For a second Kitty’s eyes left the opposite wall and looked 
down into his. 

“No, it looks better without it,” decided Zenobia, throwing 
the tapestry aside, Then she went across to her camera. Nigel 
bent his head, and kissed Kitty’s soft little pink palm. 

Then he looked up at her pleadingly. ‘I couldn’t help it,” he 
murmured. 

Kitty looked down at him and smiled shyly. 

“Oh!” breathed Zenobia delightedly. “Well,” she said a few 
minutes later, “that will beat them all! Why, what perfect 
actors you both are, after all !” 

Was there mischief in Zenobia’s smile ? 


ManrGaret WESTRUP. 
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Babuisms. 


——_— 


Everyonz remembers George Eliot’s delightful Mrs. Linnet :-— 


“On taking up the biography of a celebrated preacher she immediately 
turned to the end to see what disease he died of, and if his legs swelled as 
her own occasionally did, she felt a stronger interest in ascertaining any 
earlier facts in the history of the dropsical divine; whether he had ever 
fallen off a stage coach, whether he had married more than one wife, and, 
in general, any adventures or repartees recorded of him prior to the epoch 
of his conversion. Then she glanced over the letters and diary, and 
wherever there was a preponderance of Zion, the River of Life, and notes 
of exclamation, she turned over to the next page; but any passage in 


which she saw such promising nouns as ‘small-pox,’ ‘ pony,’ or ‘boots and 
shoes’ at once arrested her.” 


We are all Mrs. Linnets nowadays: spicy personal details alone 
chain us. We peep into our neighbour's larder, and even read 
his love-letters ; and the knowledge of how many shirts he wears 
a week thrills us more than would the discovery of a N.E. passage. 
Yes! gossip has all the nominations to the school of interest and 
public attention. Yet one glorious exception at leastremains. Take 
the Babu; long has he been domesticated in the English language, 
yet the interest which attaches to him is curiously aloof from any 
knowledge of his daily life or habits. He is a voice crying in a 
wilderness of unmanageable words. Now, what would Mrs. Linnet 
have done with the Babu? Do his legs swell? Has he legs at 
all? We are callously uninquiring on these matters; and if we 
ask him he will answer in such an overgrowth of words that 
nothing but a library of reference books and dictionaries, in- 
cluding standard works on etymology, physiology, psychology, 
anatomy and—melancholy (!)—would help us to understand him. 
He would probably say, “ The offals of my penultimate peripatetics, 
between the genuflections and the pedals, are somewhat flatulent 
and fatuous; but by presenting applications of huludh and such like 
Eastern drugs, the periphery has been flagellated, the superficial 
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area has been at its neap-tide. I may say the mountain has 
become a molecule and the fruitful tree barren.” 

And Mrs. Linnet is not a consulter of dictionaries! Yet the 
Babu holds his own, and may be depended upon in all seasons 
and under all circumstances. Polysyllables grow like parasites 
upon even his best self. Clearly he is to be envied; his mere 
voice 7s a personality. Let him but speak and the genus stands 
revealed! Mrs. Malaprop did something with the English lan- 
guage, certainly; but the real exploitation was left to the Babu. 
As a rule the syllable’s multiplicity is his opportunity ; yet is he 
not particular; when dictionaries are exhausted he turns to the 
book of idioms and phrases. 

“Madam,” says he, with a heart overflowing with gratitude, 
“T cannot reward you, but may the Almighty give you tit for 
tat!” Or again, in a burst of generosity to a successful rival— 
“T would not pluck a feather from your well-earned laurels. This 
was the Gordian knot which none of us could crack!” 

Hear him on a modern invention—*“ Treat your bicycle as you 
would your favourite horse: study its disposition, and learn how 
to take it to pieces when necessary.” 

But for your own sake, Mrs. Linnet, be deaf when he discusses 
the ailments of himself and his friends. He will look pathetic, 
and begin—“ My wife enjoyed fourteen days’ illness before she 
died. Her internal marrow was perforated... .” Oh! give him 
your sympathy, and—gag him! 

As a petitioner he is inimitable—“I present this petition at 
the foot of your criminal throne. Wherefore has the mother 
cow (i.e. the judge) left the calf (7.e. the petitioner) alone in the 
wilderness to bleat !” 

This was addressed to a lady :— 


“May IT PLEASE youR Nicrety!—It is more than rumoured that your 
ladyship has been appointed an examiner in some subject in which your 
learned self has acquired distinction in some English university. 

“ We are heartily entreating your sympathy to be kind and lenient in 
selecting and examining questions and papers to us, the poor Indian 
students of scanty means and less knowledge, and for whom it is very 
difficult to satisfy you to your desire, who is an ocean of learning. Let 
this be our hope that the tenderness and gentility of your sex will not be 
wanting in questions to be set by you.” 


The reference to “scanty means” is a trifle invidious; but the 
Babu has evidently some sense of the appropriate. Mark the in- 
vocation, “ Your Nicety!” 

Another letter intended to be congratulatory, was illuminated 
in bright colours and little pictures of gods and cows and gar- 
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goyles and palm trees, with irresponsible and irrelevant mottoes 
hidden away among the decorations. “To err is human,” “ Better 
late than never,” “Never too late to mend,” and, with an un- 
conscious gibe, “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

But the law court is the Babu’s scene of revel: he exudes 
the language of litigation over the commonest details. “ Your 
honour has ordered the Chaprasi to present soda water at twelve 
o'clock. None has been sent. He has therefore gone to procure 
some. Upon its arrival it will be promptly submitted.” 

Here he is on his legs, in his Vatril’s gown of office :— 


“ My learned friend with mere wind from a teapot thinks to browbeat 
me from my legs. But this is mere gorilla warfare. I stand under the 
shoes of my client, and only seek to place my bone of contention clearly 
in your honour’s eye. My learned friend vainly runs amuck upon the 
sheet-anchors of my case. Your honour will be pleased enough to observe 
that my client is a widow, a poor chap with one post-mortem son, A 
widow of this country, your honour will be pleased enough to observe, is 
not like a widow of your honour’s country. A widow of this country is 
not able to eat more than one meal a day, or to wear clean clothes, or to 
look after a man. So my poor client had not such physic or mind as to 
be able to assault the lusty complainant, Yet she has been deprived of 
some of her more valuable leather, the leather of her nose. My learned 
friend has thrown only an argument ad hominie upon my tecth, that my 
client’s witnesses are all her own relations. But they are not near 
relations. Their relationship is only homeopathic. So the misty argu- 
ments of my learned friend will not hold water. At least, they will not 
hold good water. Then my learned friend has said that there is on the 
side of his client a respectable witness, viz., a pleader, and since this 
witness is independent, so he should be believed. But your honour, with 
your honour’s vast experience, is pleased enough to observe that truth- 
fulness is not so plentiful as blackberries in this country. And, I am 
sorry to say, though this witness is a man of my own feathers, that there 
are in my profession black sheep of every complexion, and some of them 
do not always speak gospel truth. Until the witness explains what has 
become of my client’s nose-leather, he cannot be believed. He cannot be 
allowed to raise a castle in the air, by beating upon a bush. So, trusting 
in that administration of British justice on which the sun never sits, I 
close my case!” 


Unequalled Babu! On him be peace! 
CorneLiA SoRABJI. 
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All Souls’ Eve. 


“T am thyself, what hast thou done to me?” 


oe 


To the Rev. Father Elliot, S.J., The Mission House, Soochow, China. 
London, December, 1900. 


Ir is long since I have written to you, very long since I have 
seen you; it is likely to be still longer ere we meet again, or I 
should pause before writing this letter. In the old days we said 
and believed we had no secrets one from another. Now the 
reserve, born of years of absence, has grown like a veil 
between us, yet I do not forget that on the further side of that 
veil is the closest and truest friend I have ever known or am ever 
likely to know. 

It was to you I turned when the great grief of my life fell 
upon me, the death of my promised wife, a week before the day 
which should have seen our wedding; and I paid, as one is apt 
to do, the price of laying bare one’s heart even to one’s dearest 
friend, by a feeling of shyness towards you ever since. The 
fault was mine, not yours. I had told you my loss, my 
passionate unavailing agony of grief—how could I confess to you 
the fashion in which I strove to drown that anguish? You will 
understand that from your experience as a priest, unless Chinese 
catechumens are very different from Englishmen, who “thank 
the goodness and the grace,” &c. 

Now once more, Cyril, I turn to you, and partly because you 
are not only my oldest friend, but a priest. Don’t mistake me, I have 
no yearning to be received into the fold of the true Church—I 
am as obstinate a heretic as when we parted. But you are an 
earnest man and a good man, you have learnt sympathy with 
your fellow-creatures by years of self-abnegation and by the 
memory of your own manhood, its rights and its joys, freely 
offered up in the service of God and of your fellowmen. 
You have heard many strange stories whispered through the 
confessional-lattice, I can trust you to listen to the one I have to 
relate. Some one I must tell, and it is you to whom I choose to 
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relate this experience, dream, delusion—what you will—of your 
old friend, Martin Lyall. 

Ten years ago, shortly after your reception into the Roman 
Church, we parted, each to follow our separate ways—you to 
take up your cross in strange lands as a Jesuit missionary, I to 
remain here in London town in the full flush of life and 
happiness and the surety of Beatrice’s love. You knew her, 
and in that all is said. Surely even you, to whom human 
ties have become but links with a higher duty, can realise 
the hopeless night which fell upon me when she was taken 
away. 

“Twas to follow her,” you say. What strength had my feet to 
tread so stony a road alone? The roses which wreathed the 
path she trod were fallen, the sunset glory at the end was 
hidden by clouds. She was gone: I turned aside to ways gay 
with far different flowers, which at least could not remind me 
of her. Unfaithful even to her memory! Yes. 

Did I cease to love her? Ido not know. I never ceased to 
long for her. 

A week ago, as I was sitting in the evening by the lonely 
hearth I once thought would be so warm and bright, the 
sudden remembrance of her made the old aching passion of loss 
sweep over me once more. I strove against it, tried to put it 
behind me, and forget “ that, ‘had,’” and “ how sad a passage it 
is”; as, when I had finished dinner, I drew nearer to the fire to 
enjoy half an hour of slippered luxury before rousing myself to 
the trial of dressing, preparatory to a nocturnal journey to 
Kingston-on-Thames, to the house of my married sister. She 
had a dance on that night, November Ist, for her eldest girl’s 
eighteenth birthday, and I knew that if I did not turn up it 
would be held a grievous offence, for which the bitter cold and 
fog which had ushered in the birth of the melancholy month 
would be no sufficient excuse. 

Why to-night of all nights would my thoughts recur to my 
dead love? ‘To banish them, I rose and took down a book from 
the shelves—the first that came to hand. Was it fate that the 
volume should be Dante, and the Sortes at which I opened it the 
lines— 

“When from flesh 
To spirit I had risen; and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 
I was less dear to him, and valued less. 
His steps were turned into deceitful ways, 
Following false images of good, that make 
No promise perfect.” 
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It was as though she herself had spoken through her 
namesake, Oh, my Beatrice, whose loss left me unblessed, 
undone! 

I reached Kingston some time before eleven; the dance was in 
full swing, but I was rewarded for coming by the real pleasure 
both my sister and my little niece showed at seeing me. The 
latter, in the glory of her first ball-frock and posy, was yet 
mindful of old friends. 

“T have kept you a dance, Uncle Martin,” she said, with pretty 
pride, displaying her crowded card. ‘“ And, oh! thank you for the 
lovely flowers.” 

“ Are they satisfactory?” I asked. “I wanted to choose them 
for you, but I was so busy this morning I could only wire to the 
shop and tell them to send them down here.” 

“Oh, they are delicious! smell them!” she answered, holding 
up the pyramid of fragrant blossoms I had not yet glanced at; 
their perfume struck me, bringing back, as scents will, the whole 
past in a wave of remembrance. Why had they sent as my gift 
to this child the great white bell-like blossoms Beatrice had 
worn when I told her of my love, which she had promised to wear 
as my bride, which I laid on her breast when I took my last 
look at her face, and on her tomb when that face was hidden from 
my sight; the flowers I held sacred to her, and to her alone? 

I was thankful little Violet was claimed at that moment by a 
partner, and was too eager to enjoy her dance to wait and make 
me retract my disclaimer to her kindly demur that she must find 
me a partner first. She glided off, young and glad and fair, and 
I remained at my post, watching the dancers, with an odd 
fantastic sense of unreality—wondering whether I was unreal, or 
if this crowded room, the lights, the flowers, the throbbing 
swaying rhythm of the dance music, the waves of dancers circling 
past me, were but shadows, that I seemed so apart from the life 
around. 

“Are you going back to Hampton Court to-night ?” 

I started; but the words, though spoken close by, were not 
addressed to me. The speaker, a young girl, had halted with her 
partner by my side, and he answered : 

“ Of course I am; I’m staying there till my leave is up.” 

“ And you are not afraid ? ” 

“ Afraid of what ?” 

“ Of ghosts.” 

“Of ghosts—why should I be?” 

“Don’t you know?” said the girl, as in jest, yet with a touch 
of earnest in her yoice. ‘Do you remember what to-day is?” 
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“The first of November ; four days off Guy Fawkes’ Day.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Nothing that I know of. I never could cram dates—had to 
write them on my shirt-cuff always. What is it?” 

His companion laughed a little impatiently. 

“Can’t you remember,” she said, “ what it is—in the Calendar, 
I mean ?” 

“The Calendar—what Calendar? You're every bit as bad as 
an examiner. Oh! I know,” as a light broke in on him, “the 
church-going dates, you mean. Wait a moment and I'll tell you. 
It’s All Saints’ Day.” 

“Yes, and All Souls’ Eve,” the girl answered, and, despite 
herself, her voice was lower, graver, almost awestruck, as she 
went on: “haven’t you heard the old legend, ‘ On All Souls’ Eve 
the Dead walk on Kingston Bridge’ ? ” 

The words startled me strangely. I moved away, not wishing 
to hear the laugh from the young man which I knew would 
follow them. Yet I should have laughed had they been spoken 
to me—I laughed now at myself for being moved by them—and 
yet—— 

Ah! if it were only true—if in this life I could hope to 
see again even the shadow of Beatrice, would not all the past 
grief and ache and longing melt away, and the sense of her love, 
unchanged, unchangeable in death as in life, enfold me once 
more? She had not forgotten the past, I knew; in heaven itself 
she would only wait and long for her love as she did when I was 
absent from her on earth. I smiled bitterly at the thought of 
people “afraid of ghosts” when I would give all the world, with 
its living men and women, to touch the misty hem of one sweet 
ghost’s robe, to hear one word, faint as the sigh of the night 
wind, from her shadowy lips. 

“On All Souls’ Eve the Dead walk on Kingston Bridge.” The 
echo of the words haunted me like a spell; they set themselves to 
the sob of the waltz music—it was the “Manolo,” the strange 
dirge-like melody which she had loved, which is so apart from 
other waltz music in its sadness and passion ; and as it rose into 
a cry, it sounded like the wail of spirits outside in the cold, 
unheeded, uncared for by those within. How could I be such a 
fool? I tried to shake off the power of the phrase which haunted 
me, but it would not be banished. ‘On All Souls’ Eve the Dead 
walk on Kingston Bridge.” 

Where was I going? I had left the ball-room, had left the 
house—was out in the night, wandering vaguely down by the 
dark laurel trees skirting the drive. 
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The cold breeze struck freshly on my forehead; above, the 
moon was climbing the sky wearily, her waning orb dim behind 
the grey veiling clouds; and at my feet, in the darkness, the pale 
dead leaves drifted, as if leading me on—whither? I was not 
going to the bridge—I knew too well what a fool’s errand that 
would be. In this world at least the dead past buries its dead, 
never to rise again save in vague wraiths of memory and remorse. 
Nevertheless, the power of the words, “On All Souls’ Eve the 
Dead walk on Kingston Bridge,” held me, and thither my impulse 
was leading me involuntarily to keep my vigil. 

It was near midnight when I passed down the market-place of 
the old town, fast asleep, except where here and there a light 
gleamed from an upper window. ‘The breeze smote me more 
strongly now, bearing with it the chill of the river. I would fain 
have turned back in self-scorn of the mad fancy which would not 
be denied, but I could not. 

I reached the bridge, and could see below me the wide grey 
wash of the water, the darkness of the trees beyond, the faint 
reflection of the moon in the silent current. I saw and heard 
nothing else; I stood on Kingston Bridge—alone. 

A scorn of my own folly rose within me. I leaned over the 
side of the arch under which the river flowed, remembering how 
often she and I had passed beneath it in the happy summer-time, 
with oars and pulses alike beating to the rhythm of our glad 
young life. No, the Dead did not come back; the sad sound of 
the ripple washing round the piers below seemed to mock my 
desire. Kingston Bridge was unhaunted save by memories 
of her. 

Was it so? I started. Surely there was something strange 
around me, something which chilled me with a colder breath 
than that of the night wind blown across the river; the sense of 
a force as of life which was not life about me, of the thronging 
encompassing presence of a great multitude sweeping past, whence 
and whither who could tell? Dim and vague, yet felt through 
every quivering nerve of sense, they held their way onward in the 
midnight silence. ‘“ Les morts vont vite.” 

A dread seized me; I steadied my hand on the icy stone 
of the parapet, as struggling by the contact to retain my con- 
sciousness of tangible things, while out from the wintry mist 
glanced forms I had known long since—had never thought to 
look upon again. Vague, awful, aloof yet real, they passed me, 
the men and women I had once talked and walked with, played 
and worked with, loved or hated, who were counted now among 
the Dead. Only these could I perceive among the countless hosts 
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whom I felt rushing past me—the unknown Dead went by me 
unrevealed. 

They knew me, or so I fancied, those whose faces I had known, 
now shadowed forth more or less clearly to my eyes; some 
strangely vivid, as they were in my memory, some dim and 
scarce realised, whom I could hardly recall, having long since 
forgotten. Their glances brought back, as in a vision, the 
past shared with them. The mother vaguely remembered, who 
died in my childhood—was that white form her spirit, and 
could she know in me the boy she had left? Old schoolfellows, 
relations, friends, and others whom I had disliked or despised, 
contemned or injured—I knew them all. The unconscious gaze 
of the baby-brother who had been buried with our mother in 
one grave, flitted by me, even as there flashed past a face both 
you and I remember—that of Jack Eden, as we last saw him, 
laid pale and stark on the river bank by Iffley, the water 
dripping from his thick dark curls. These and many more 
were revealed to me for a moment, then lost again in that 
mighty unseen crowd, streaming on and on across the bridge, 
under the wintry moon of All Souls’ Eve. 

Strange as it may seem, the horror left me, and my heart grew 
bold. I scarcely heeded the Dead, far less dreaded them, for was 
not she among them? and how could terror live before the 
passionate question rising to an awful rapture ot hope—“ If 
others, why not she?” 

Why did she tarry—she, for whose sake I would have braved a 
world of ghosts or men? Did she not know I was waiting, 
yearning, hungering for her? 

My eager breath came fast as the wraith robe of a woman’s 
form glimmered out from the darkness, and I leaned forward in 
the hope that it might be she. Then the blood rushed back to 
my heart with a recoil of deadly anguish and remorse, for it was 
another whose gaze met mine, in whose dead eyes I read the 
record of her shame and sin, and knew that it was in part my own. 
In that terrible hour my heart was thankful that the first undoing 
of that poor spirit had not been my work; yet none the less, the 
message of her forlorn glance faced me sternly—“ Thou art the 
man.” It seemed to bar me from even the thought of that other, 
my fair saint, whose memory had not sufficed to withhold me from 
wronging her and myself. 

Even as I looked she vanished; even as she vanished there 
came towards me—Beatrice ! 

Surely no ghost this; rather her own sweet self as she lived, 
her fair hair shining in the faint moon-gleam, her deep eyes 
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serene as when they last bent their fading light on me. The 
grave was not pitiless; it had rendered her back—nay, rather, 
had had no power to hold her; and in the over-mastering joy of 
her presence I forgot all else—all wrong, all sin, all sorrow, all 
remorse. Oh, weary years now past and gone! Oh, weary years 
still to be endured! ‘There was hope and healing yet, now 
that she had come to me, that I had her again, that if only for 
an instant our eyes might meet, though touch of hand or lip 
could never be. 

Involuntarily my arms stretched out towards her as she 
approached; but I could utter no word, only a long sigh of 
yearning as the clear and awful sweetness of her look met mine. 
And in that moment all agony was consummated. 

She did not know me—she did not know me—although she saw 
me, looked at me. 

“Oh, my love,” I sobbed, “ my love!” 

A perplexed trouble crossed her countenance, as though she 
heard my appeal. Then she passed—passed from me, un- 
heeding, leaving me to a desolation I had never felt before. 
Others, that other whose gaze had smitten my soul, had known 
me, and she had not. Was it all nothing to her now, that past 
which with me outweighed all the rest of life—which made 
riches, fame, honour, love, valueless, unshared by her? 

This was the bitterness of death; her spirit held no thought of 
me, no memory of our happiness, no pity for my loss and anguish. 
So, as I turned in my despair to hide myself, I cared not where, 
another ghost fronted me, and I saw and understood all. 

For it was my dead self, the old self Beatrice had loved. 

Small wonder she had not known me; what had I in common 
with this shade which faced me—the wraith of a boy, full of a 
boy’s faults, but manful, eurnest and true, whose very love for 
her was born of love of right, of faith in good and of an heroic 
hope? Others who had known me but from the outside might 
recognise me now; not so she, who had looked inward to the 
very soul, and so had loved not me, as I met her again—weary, 
purposeless, worthless—but the brighter, braver self whom I had 
slain, whose ghost met me now with stern condemnation. All 
other sins sprang from that first one, the murder of the better 
self so dear to her. It was not death that had severed us, but 
life—the life which had so dealt with me that her pure spirit 
was powerless to recognise the man whom she had loved, and 
whom she loves on through eternity. 

But what if she should never find him again, if the future 


should only widen the gulf between us? I leant on the parapet, 
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my head sank on my folded arms, and I lost all consciousness alike 
of the Dead and of myself. 

The hours sped on, how I know not, nor what worked within 
me then—the death of my baser self, or the resurging of the 
old life I had lived with her; but when I raised my head it 
was dawn, the dull red light of the November sunrise fell on the 
leaden water, and the sere leaves of the trees shone palely yellow 
in the low sullen gleam. All Souls’ Eve was past. 

You may question the reality of the vision. I cannot, for its 
work remains with me, and will remain with me to the end, till I, 
too, am gathered to that great army of shadows, whose deeds 
remain, and for good and evil, work in that life of man, to which 
their authors have bequeathed them: to mingle in sweetness or 
bitterness in that great tide of human endeavour and human 
aspiration which flows ever onward, as the river flows under 
the piers of Kingston Bridge. Will that stream of time also find 
a sea?—a sea laughing in the morning light, under the radiant 
sky, stainless and infinite, where I at last may hear a woman’s 
voice, diviner, but no sweeter than of yore, saying to me, even as 
she whose name she bears spake to her servant and her poet— 


“T am, in sooth, I am Beatrice.” 


Your friend, 
Martin LYALL. 
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Barbara's Way. 


Prope wondered where she got it. From all time people— 
wondering at others—have thus expressed their own inherent 
possibilities. Sempronius Trave, Barbara’s father, kept the book 
shop in the High Street of Monk’s Becking, and passed for a 
simple-minded fellow of cleanly habits and a decent tongue; yet 
a sensible tradesman withal. He hailed from London, having 
twenty years ago come down to benefit a sickly wife—his second— 
and their only child, this Barbara, then five years old. When she 
was eight her mother died. Those who remembered Mrs. Trave 
recalled “a nice, quiet sort of a person never seen in the shop.” On 
this fact, later on, those folk whose recognition of mystery reveals 
itself by universal explanation built up a theory of heredity. 
Mrs. Trave must have had culture—had been a governess, perhaps 
the daughter of a poor curate—she had married out of her station, 
that was the secret of it. 

Tt did not seem so. Barbara and old Sempronius were no gossips, 
and let their dead bury their dead; but Barbara had been heard 
to speak of her mother as belonging to the good yeoman stock, 
and once when she was taxed with that “way ” of hers, she put it 
down, if it were there, to the books in her father’s shop, and, 
laughingly, to having a few times seen the sun rise. There was 
no fuss made about Barbara’s education, but she knew more than 
Monk’s Becking did. She grew into a noble-looking woman, tall, 
of markedly easy carriage, who within certain rigid bounds took 
great pains with her appearance. When she walked down the 
High Street, thrice the width of a country road, commercial 
travellers, etc., lounging perchance in the deep bay window of the 
Inn, were always instantly on the alert, craning their necks: 
“Who is she?” Then, if Barbara came nearer and perhaps lifted 
her face, to pass on wrapped in calm, the query always followed 
among the more enlightened: “ What does she do? Write, paint, 
play, declaim—which is it?” 

But that was where the point came in, Barbara did nothing— 
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nothing different from any other woman in the place. Old Sem- 
pronius looked after the shop, and Barbara after their household 
affairs. She avoided much society of any kind, gratified no prying 
nor peeping, and on the face of things seemed the last person about 
whom the minds of Becking would grope in wonder. 

But Barbara’s “way” that did nothing went for more than 
any active talent; it seemed the symbol of a whole genius which 
could disdain the expression of a part. Not that Monk’s Becking 
put it this way, or made such deductions. The townsfolk’s 
estimate of Barbara was ejaculatory and spasmodic. “ Lord knew 
where she got it,” and the like; for the rest, tacit recognition of 
superiority. 

Indeed, Jim Lemoine had been organist at the parish church 
three months before it came home to him that Barbara Trave 
counted for any more in the place than another. 

For himself Lemoine had “ discovered” her—as he called it in 
thought—the very day of his arrival, when they met and spoke in 
the churchyard, and had taken pleasure in keeping it to himself. 
But when, later, he found out that he had been hugging an open 
secret and congratulating himself on a penetration which he shared 
with school-children, he was at once so humiliated, astonished 
and amused that he went straightway to Barbara and told her all 
about it. 

“T’m a proven fool,” he said. “I thought that what I thought 
of you was my secret; instead of that I’m not an inch ahead of 
the veriest yokel of them all, and as little able to put into words 
what I do find in you as your father’s shop-boy. Where did you 
get it, Barbara, and what is it you have got?” 

He called her by her name quite naturally, as naturally as from 
the first they had been friends. 

“Tt is just my ‘way,’” quoted Barbara, smiling, then she 
laughed outright. “I begin to think I know my charms,” she 
said. “IfI tell you, you must promise not to give me away, not 
to spoil me with people and make them think me a witch.” 

“Oh, I promise,” and Lemoine laughed too. 

“ Well, then,” said Barbara, “I don’t believe I am like anybody 
else. I am like everybody—a human chameleon that, without being 
in the least consulted, is bound to take the moment’s colouring.” 

“ All things to all men,” inserted Lemoine, watching her. 

“Yes, that perhaps, and something besides,” and then, growing 
grave, she mused a moment. “I do not think,” she went on, 
“that of myself I have any feeling, or emotion, or passion at all. 
Ever since I began to reflect it has always been the same with me 
—one long serenity. I am like a sheet of water where every- 
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thing that peeps in, peeps back. I answer to every mood and 
humour I may meet or speak with—I have none of my own.” 

“ Simply a case of extended sympathy,” said Lemoine, “This 
autumn landscape, for instance, makes me a trifle sad and medita- 
tive, so you are meditative too and say these things. Feeling! 
You have too much of it, and one day it will be all for yourself and 
not for other people,” 

“No,” said Barbara, “I have no feeling about any of it. And 
it is not sympathy, but giving back. My nature gives back every- 
thing there is in nature, human or material. Is that a great deal 
to say?” 

“Tt is a great deal to meet with,” said Lemoine ; “but, as I’ve 
just said, your nature will some day speak for the whole of itself, 
not in answer to bits of other people’s.” 

“No,” she said again, “I have no feeling about any of it; my 
joy is calm. I respond, I cannot originate. My real self seems 
to lie beneath or behind it all in a sort of placid dream. For the 
rest, they play upon me—trees and flowers, wind and stars and 
people. I am not a creature with its own innate voice. I am 
like your organ—to be played upon.” 

“ Exactly,” said Lemoine airily. “That would account for 
every clown and hind acknowledging your ‘way.’ There are so 
many people in Monk’s Becking to play on pipes like yours.” 

“You know better than that,” said Barbara, with her candid 
look. “ What has the fact of Monk’s Becking to do with it? 
Monk’s Becking holds the world. I have lived here all my thinking 
life, but there are only two things left I have not yet been echo to.” 

“ And they are?” laughed Lemoine, looking at her. 

“No,” said Barbara, answering the look, “ not love, though love, 
I suppose, belongs to them.” 

“Then jealousy for one,” said Lemoine still lightly. 

She nodded. “Yes, for one. Despair is the other. I have not 
yet met either despair or jealousy.” 

There was something in Barbara’s calm tone and serene look 
that sobered Lemoine’s humour. The words seemed ominous. 

“You would not wish to meet them, surely?” he said, almost 
sharply. 

“ Why,” she answered, smiling, “for the third time must I tell 
you, I have no feeling about any of it?” 


Barbara had a grave, grand face, white like moonshine or pearl, 
grey eyes under arched black brows, and hair as near black as 
a northern breed can make it. She dressed always with classic 
severity. 
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But Phoebe Anstey’s hair was the colour of a ripe hazel nut, 
and curled distractingly, almost annoying one with a superfluity 
of prettiness. 

Phoebe’s face was to match; one found there every fresh and 
girlish loveliness. Phoebe in fact was far and away the prettiest 
girl in or out of England—so Lemoine thought. 

Before the leaves had fallen that first autumn, Sunday began 
to mean to him the sight of her. Phobe sang in the choir, which 
sat, after the old fashion, in the organ loft. When Barbara came 
to church, and it was not always, she sat below in her father’s pew 
at right angles to the pulpit. During the sermon, when Lemoine 
changed his seat, he could look from Barbara below to Phosbe 
opposite, and compare them respectively to sculpture and roses, 
frozen music, the polar star, an apple bough, a kitten, the singing 
of wild birds at dawn. 

When Barbara was not below Lemoine would stare at Phobe 
covertly and exclusively, make no comparisons with anyone or 
anything, but thank God heartily for a girl’s lovely face and a 
man’s sense wherewith to see it. 

Jim Lemoine was of a type common enough among well-born 
and educated young men. But for that reason it was not so 
apparent what he was doing here in Becking, organist at the 
parish church for some ridiculous sum a year. It was, however, 
simply owing to one of those little matters of chivalrous good 
behaviour that express and transmit the spirit of a gentleman. 
The story is not needed here—the very common one of family 
disaster and disappointed expectations. 

Lemoine did the best he could with it, and lo! one August 
ound himself in Becking, trembling before the church organ, 
afraid to try it—for if ct disappointed him how should he bear 
the days! But before the first sunset Jim saw Barbara. As 
has been said, he thought himself the first to say, “This is a 
pearl, a rare rose blossoming in the desert.” 

And then back Phoebe came after the holidays—she was linen 
maid and nursery governess at the Rectory, where she taught 
a score of boys, some little fellows still in petticoats—and half-a- 
dozen years and all vexations seemed to fall from Lemoine when 
that September Sabbath she stepped into the gallery, in black 
and grey, the dearest little bow of the demurest little bonnet tied 
under her most lovely chin. He was in love with her at sight, 
and in a very little while had succumbed to one of those passions 
men like him sometimes permit themselves—offsets, as it were, 
to their magnanimity in other directions. 

The sweet is short, the strong momentary. Lemoine had no 
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more intention of dishonourable behaviour than any gentleman 
has when he drifts or rushes into such affairs, but he soon got 
beyond looks in church—beyond his depth, indeed. As for 
Phoebe, her eyes spoke for her first, then her lips: she was soon 
fluttered and wooed into compliance. Words ended in trysts; 
the trysts became more and more difficult to bring about, and 
80 more delicious, till the trees at last shook off their leaves, and 
would help the lovers out no further. 

Thus it came about that for once that Lemoine saw and 
kissed Phoebe Anstey, he saw and talked with Barbara Trave 
a dozen times. Phobe was an intoxication, not meant to 
last, but to be continually renewed. Barbara was a steady 
pleasure. The passion for Phoebe was no more to be resisted 
than the perfume of a rose can be ignored, but Barbara, Lemoine 
often thought, “Is like water in a land of drought—all that one 
wants.” 

He was conscious of Phoebe, madly conscious of her; it would 
have been against his manhood not to love so sweet a thing, but— 
“T can’t marry you,” Jim would say, “ you pretty darling! How 
could we live? I'd better see no more of you.” And if Phcebe 
had not been infatuated, it might have ended in that, but she was 
more carried away than he, and between them they whistled dis- 
cretion down the wind. 

But while passion continued its episodes, sight of and speech 
with Barbara at least once between dawn and dark had become 
Lemoine’s daily habit. The young man had some notion of what 
was ruling him, some precedent for it, when Phoebe’s arms were 
round his neck, but his intercourse with Barbara had no back- 
ground against which he could place it. To be with her was 
to be in a charmed absorption, seeing pictures of one’s own con- 
ceiving, painted, as if by fairies, on a fair white surface, where 
they glowed with life as long as the eye desired it—but no longer. 
When one fancy vanished, Barbara would suffice to her companion 
for another. Lemoine never knew her discuss nor emphasize 
a mood, nor, least of all, retain it, nor refer from the humour of 
to-day to the humour of yester evening. Barbara only knew the 
moment, took the moment as she did the earth and sea and sky— 
reflected the humour of it, and gave that back—no more, no less. 
It was Barbara’s “ way.” 

* * * * % 

The days grew warm. In the woods, the opening flowers spread 
abroad their perfume like incense. 

In the church of Monk’s Becking the Misses Hibblethwaite, 
innovators (iconoclasts, some held them), placed bowls of lilies 
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every Sunday on the altar. Lemoine above in the gallery stared 
up into the rafters during the sermon with a gloomy face. 
Phoebe Anstey’s place was vacant. She had left Becking before 
the lilac was over. Becking was famous for its lilacs, and when 
they were in bloom, Barbara, with that way she had, would carry 
the spirit of them about with her, wearing a soft lilac gown. 
When she came to church in it, Lemoine could stare down at 
her, and dwell with unconscious relief on summer scents and 
humming bees, and cease to call himself a fool. 

But Lemoine was in a web. 

Phebe Anstey had now gone home, to recover strength 
and bear an invalid sister company, the rector’s wife said and 
believed. A good many lies—only that is a harsh word to use 
when motives are so complicated—prompted by Lemoine, written 
and spoken by Phebe, had got her safely into hiding before a 
breath of scandal was heard. The girl was not so far off but 
that Jim could sometimes come and go, and she continued lovely 
and compliant, gentle and good-tempered. 

So far, it was as well as it could be. But when good begins to 
be a question of money, of definite arrangements, of moral or 
material mortgages on the future, its province is strictly limited. 
Pleasure begun without calculation never admits of it; the 
pleasure is too fragile for the weight. And Lemoine could not 
pay the reckoning. 

By the time the roses were in full bloom, so was Lemoine’s 
experience. He saw Phoebe every week, Barbara every day, and 
since the law of things is to work to the surface, and secrecy 
generally balances itself with the desire for sympathy, Lemoine 
sometimes wondered that he did not find himself telling Barbara 
all about it. But when with her it was impossible—yet he 
was with her often enough for every mood to have a chance; 
so continually indeed that Monk’s Becking began to wonder if 
Barbara Trave could mean to marry him. It would be a lowering 
of expectation if she did. Jim had not fulfilled his first promise. 
The hang-dog feeling of being under obligations he could very 
ill meet spoilt his manners a little, and taught him avoidance 
of the class to which he really belonged. Thus, in time, it 
came about that only his looks saved him from being cried out 
upon for aspiring to Barbara. 

But Lemoine had no notion of this. Relief at Phabe’s safe 
disappearance was followed, so far as fear of gossip had been 
concerned, by a sort of contempt for people’s density. But a 
tryst planned with every element of secrecy is one thing; a daily 
visit announced by the tinkle of a shop-bell is another. Becking, 
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watching Barbara with extraordinary interest, spread its whispers 
far enough to reach Phosbe in her hiding-place. 

In those long, hot days of enforced idleness and waiting, Phoebe 
had leisure to think over what has been as against what may be, 
and to compare her charms of loveliness and youth with the 
possible influence of Barbara Trave. 


Summer still, but the roses had become languid. The corn 
was being carried. Once or twice a week Lemoine had to climb 
into the warm, dusky organ-loft, and by the torpid candle-light 
exercise the choir in Thanksgiving hymns. 

Phoebe had been very ill. She was now at the sea with her 
baby. The whole business had drained Lemoine’s resources dry. 
Had it not been for Barbara he could not have retained his self- 
control at all in face of such an accumulation of petty worries. 
But with Barbara the superficial left him. He recovered his 
deeper self, and found in her, as ever, the spirit of his mood. 
Wherever they left off that was an end. Each meeting began 
acquaintance anew. Lemoine had never read or heard of 
such companionship. He began to find delight in it beyond 
all common measure. Her presence was his life and breath, as 
little analysed as the joy of sunshine and fresh air. When 
his humour was serene she reflected it with such soft words, such 
deep clear glances, so perfectly in unison, as to make herself 
and him seem but the dual expression of some universal, im- 
personal delight. Lemoine sometimes spoke of love and friend- 
ship, sympathy, and such dreamy, dangerous things, but with 
Barbara all their sweet closeness became nothing more integral 
than is a filmy wrap that may rest first on this one’s shoulders, 
then on that. Sometimes he must caress her, worship her; she 
permitted it as flowers do, forgot it as soon, seemed to infer 
from it as little. 

Once, watching with her in her father’s garden for the 
moon to flood the low hills with silver, Jim found himself under 
the spell of summer and night, and when the moon swung 
into sight, and they heard afar the reapers’ singing, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her. But when they met next 
morning Barbara looked at him with clear eyes that remembered 
nothing. Such a woman made possible those sacred communities 
that philosophers have dreamed of. 

Throughout these long, hot days Monk’s Becking slept, like 
some ancient holding with its men away at the war. All were 
out and gone, at work or play. Like the music of the Pied Piper, 
the weather charmed every child into the woods and fields, 
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Lemoine might have been off too, but he had no friends he cared 
to join, and no money for independent recreation. Besides, 
Barbara was there, and he only wanted her. Day after day he 
strolled down the street, seeming to himself the only man left 
anywhere, and turned in to the cool, brown shop to find old 
Sempronius brooding over some volume in the dim atmosphere, 
and beyond it, in the wide, bright parlour—Barbara. 

When Lemoine thought of Barbara it was like recalling a sweet 
landscape, sad or gay according to the glance that dwelt on it, 
and she spoilt the illusion by no touch of sex. 

But one day she was not there. Lemoine had started from 
home depressed; it was very hot, but there was no blue; sultry 
clouds spread motionless. 

As he entered the book-shop old Sempronius looked up, quickly 
for him, and Jim felt a sudden quick tingling about the heart. 
In his breast pocket was a letter from Phobe. She was getting 
on splendidly, she wrote. In another fortnight she would be able 
to look out again for something todo. He must come down and 
see the boy, and arrange what had best be done—a calm, good- 
tempered letter. She was sorry she had cost him so much money. 
She was his always. 

As the old man looked at him the letter seemed to burn into 
Jim’s heart. Then, before Sempronius had got the words well 
out, he knew what was the matter, why the day was so dull and 
sunless, why his spirits were so heavy, why news from Phobe 
seemed no longer part and parcel of his every-day existence, like 
bills or restless nights, but a distinct humiliation and distress. 
Barbara was gone ! 

“Only for a week or two,’ Sempronius presently explained. 
“T entreated her to. I myself hate change. I will never go 
anywhere. She must, though.” 

“But so suddenly, leaving no message?” stammered Lemoine. 

Old Sempronius’s look was quizzical. 

“What is a week or two?” he said. “ Message! Barbara 
never left a message for anyone in her life.” 

Then Barbara was cruel. Lemoine sat down, passing his hand 
across his forehead to hide his face. Yes, Barbara was all at once 
a concrete being, feminine, cruel—a very woman. 

The shock of it, the sudden mental revelation, turned him sick. 
He could not speak. 

“But she'll write to you, Mr. Lemoine,” Sempronius went on, 
turning to the book-cases. “You'll have a letter very likely 
to-night. Barbara does not care about saying ‘good-bye,’ but 
she always writes, and soon.” 
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“So he is in love with her,” the old man was thinking. Like 
others, Sempronius had had his speculations, but he kept them 
to himself. His books had taught him, at least, the peace and 
wisdom of minding his own business. 

Now, he gave a sigh to the pangs of his own early manhood, 
and his tone was one of queer, dry sympathy. 

“Where has Barbara gone to?” asked Lemoine, The thought 
of her letter soothed him asa cool hand does a blow. He felt a 
wild desire to have it, hold it in his hands, rave to it, destroy it 
with caresses. 

“Tn love with her!” Who gives his feeling a name, when 
it so affects him that all things until now fixed and established 
leave their base, dissolve, fall into chaos, and the throe of new 
creation makes the heart almost stop, and the whole being 
know sensations never to be catalogued, scarcely to be recalled ? 
In love with her—with Barbara! ‘To Lemoine just then words 
would have seemed worthless. Words, thoughts, love, life, 
himself and all immensity—what were they, each and all, but 
Barbara ? 

“ Where has she gone to?” he asked, trembling for the letter. 

“Tt is a little place that you will scarcely know of,” said 
Sempronius. “ Kingsmere, upon the Suffolk coast.” 

There was a brief pause; then Lemoine stood up, clutching 
the counter. 

“ Kingsmere,” he said slowly. ‘ Barbara is at Kingsmere.” 

“Ay, Mr. Lemoine. Do you know it?” 

Lemoine waited a moment, looking down; his lips closed un- 
pleasantly, then he laughed. “Know it! Not in the least,” he 
said—“ that is, I’ve never been there. I’ve heard of it, though,” 
he added, and laughed again. 

“ Well, good day, Mr. Trave. Remember me to your daughter.” 

“ Barbara will write,” said the old man, looking at him kindly. 

“ But in case she doesn’t, in any case remember me to her,” 
said Lemoine. 

Again in the street, he walked on stupidly, with down-bent 
head, every now and again laughing, as he had laughed in the 
shop. It was horrible, ghastly—laughable, absurd. Phoebe was at 
Kingsmere, Her letter with that heading, ‘‘ Kingsmere, Suffolk,” 
gave him pricks and pains as though it had been poisoned. Phosbe 
was at Kingsmere, so was his child. God help him! So was 
Barbara. At Kingsmere, where you could hold the people in the 
hollow of your hand ! 

Lemoine’s first stupefaction at the hideous chance was succeeded 
by a sort of panic. Everything that at any time before had 
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troubled him—misfortune, money worries, paternity, enforced 
deceits, uncongenialities—ceased to exist, dropped into a mere 
background, against which the one fact of those two women face 
to face, that child between them, stood out overwhelming, 
unbearable. All day the torment of it held him at its mercy, 
racked him, crazed him. So subtly yet so completely had his 
life assumed the one meaning which the name of Barbara 
expressed, that all actions independent of her, the passion for 
Phebe, seemed inexplicable. That they had originated antecedent 
to the deeper intimacy did not help him. 

Barbara filled his past, as she filled now, and must henceforth 
fill, the universe. Yet there remained the fact of what had hap- 
pened. A heart-sickening one, that overpowered all illusion and 
bewilderment. The thread of traffic with Phwbe was drawn 
through the whole golden web of intercourse with Barbara. It 
was heinous, it was irreparable—unforgivable, That night, Jim 
came near shooting himself. 

But the next morning brought saner thoughts, which the 
circumstance that Barbara had not written helped rather than 
hindered. 

Barbara might by this time know everything or nothing. 
Whichever it should be, Lemoine would go down to Kingsmere 
and meet it, face out the situation, or anticipate it. Barbara, 
who understood so much, might understand, too, that a man 
may love and aspire with his whole being, even while his 
hands still cling to the toys he played with before his soul arose 
to draw or drive him from the nursery into the school. 

“What fatuity has kept me from telling her all this time?” 
thought Lemoine. “Sun and moon and stars and flowers, each 
and all in their way helped it on; why should she not compre- 
hend, she who seems, with them, part of the one scheme! If she 
doesn’t see how such a thing could be, the woman is not made 
who can.” 

But though Lemoine was calmer, he was not cheered. All the 
way to Kingsmere he felt as though under sentence of death. 

Kingsmere in Suffolk is not very get-at-able. By the time 
Lemoine’s journey was over, it was already dusk, about seven on 
a September evening. He had no notion of where Barbara was 
lodging, having kept his expedition secret, but, as he had calculated, 
it only needed a little questioning of the railway porters to 
tell him where he could find her. It meant something like an 
hour’s walk. The Moat Farm, where the lady who had come 
down two days ago was staying, stood on the down, a matter of 
three miles outside the town—a lonely place. So much the 
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better. Lemoine set ont, wretched but determined. On his way 
through the town, he passed the little row of newly-built villas, 
in one of which Phebe and her baby dwelt; but he scarcely 
gave it a thought. He would have all his life, as much as he 
could endure, to think of them. 

Once beyond the houses, Lemoine struck with relief into the 
beaten track which he had been instructed to follow steadily till 
the farm came in sight. He could not miss it, for the cliff 
followed the line of the sea, from which the farm, so called, stood 
back not a quarter of a mile. 

As he walked on, every now and again he caught sight of the 
white line of the sea. Water always adds remoteness, intensifies 
the sense of solitude. Lemoine felt in an empty world. The 
stars came out, showing fitfully between the rolling, vaporous 
dark of threatening clouds, mere specks in a void; they added 
nothing to his fear or hope. The south wind followed him like 
some softly-treading presence, but left him the more alone. 
There was no sympathy anywhere, it seemed, to inspire him 

“with plan of speech or action. Whether Barbara knew, or he 
must tell her, came to the same thing—a blind sense that life 
had stopped, and that he had for ever lost the key to it, the charm 
to set it going. At length the journey’s end was there, a lonely 
place indeed, girt about with a stone wall, and sheltered from the 
sea winds by a thick grove of trees; but lights shone in the 
windows, and as Jim came up he heard the sound of cheerful 
voices and the wholesome barking of dogs. 

None the less, Lemoine pushed through a stone gateway 
unhindered, and as he stood in a wide porch, listening to the 
clang of a bell that he had pulled mechanically, the isolation 
suddenly struck him in its relevance to his errand, rendering it 
absurd, and he laughed as he had laughed in Trave’s shop. What 
a fiasco! What a fatuity about the whole business! This was not 
Kingsmere. Barbara might be here and Phebe there, from one 
year’s end to another, and never meet. A journey and a confes- 
sion—both superfluous. He had been tricked into playing the 
fool—almost. There was still time to go back. 

But even while he turned on his heel he heard Barbara’s voice 
within. “Someone at the door, Meg!” she called lightly, and 
Lemoine squared his shoulders and set his teeth. “Let it be a 
fool’s errand, he would go through with it.” 

* * * * * 
“Miss Traye, it’s someone for you,” said the girl, tapping. 
Lemoine, putting her gently aside from the half-open door, 
entered without more ceremony. 
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“ Barbara,” he said. 

There were two people in the room, two women. One kneeling 
beside the other before a low fire of logs rose with a great start, 
and as she turned, gave a cry, throwing out her hands. It was 
Phebe, Jim, seeing nothing else, stared at her stupidly. Her 
loveliness filled the room. She was in a blue gown; the glory 
of motherhood crowned her. She was dazzlingly fair. 

“Why, Jim,” she said, faltering, “you!” ‘There was delight 
in her tone, but more instinctive fear. 

Lemoine stepped back, closed the door, and set himself 
against it. 

“Well, Phoebe,” he said, and his look rested on her compre- 
hensively, then went on to Barbara. ‘“ Beautiful enough,” he 
said, with a queer laugh; “ you'll allow that at any rate.” 

“Jim!” said Phoebe again, but he took no further notice. She 
turned to Barbara, and then, falling back a little, her eyes 
widening, her lips opening, growing paler and paler, she stared 
from one to the other, speechlessly. 

Barbara had risen, but, without moving from the fireplace, was 
as intent on Lemoine as he on her. Jim’s glance had fallen 
on Phoebe first; he had spoken to her, called her beautiful ; 
none the less she discerned that she stood for nothing here, that 
these two were meeting somewhere, after some fashion she knew 
nothing of. 

And it had happened so swiftly. They had been caught away 
from her reach or knowledge, instantaneously, even as their eyes 
met. Moreover in itself the look frightened her. 

“Jim,” she cried piteously, “forgive me! When I came I did 
not know Barbara was here.” _ 

It was a last effort to grasp at something tangible, something 
within her compass. She supposed that Lemoine was vexed to 
think she had betrayed their intimacy. 

But then Barbara began to speak. To Phobe it sounded like 
her own voice: the voice in which she had that afternoon con- 
fessed to Barbara whose boy it was for whom she was trying to 
find a home at Moat Farm; the voice in which she had gone 
on to tell of the delirium she and Lemoine had shared, and of 
the jealousy that she had felt of that daily intimacy she had 
heard of between her lover and Barbara, and now, in Barbara's 
voice, it was given back to her; the shame, the exultant remem- 
brance, the jealousy, each intensified. Only in this other voice it 
was horrible to listen to. 

“Yes, she is beautiful enough,” said Barbara, “and yet she is 
jealous, and of—me!” 
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Phoebe, with an appealing gesture, shrank back and hid her 
face; but Lemoine did not move. 

“Imagine her,’ went on Barbara, “with your child at her 
heart, and jealous of another woman!” As she spoke she moved 
forward slowly. She was by no means tragic. 

“When I heard of it,” she said, and her glance did not swerve 
from Lemoine, nor his from her, “it seemed to me so awful, so 
unbearable a thing, I entered so fully into it, that this evening I 
had meant to tell Phoebe what I tell her now, that in her place 
I should kill you! Yes, in Phoebe’s place, if you made me 
jealous, that is what I should do; kill you, and spurn you 
afterwards !” 

A weak laugh from Phebe broke the silence. Barbara had 
spoken very slowly. Phcebe had long since dropped her hands 
from her face, pressing them to her side, while she gasped 
hysterically. 

“T don’t know what you're saying,” she began, “I don’t know 
what you mean. Yes,I was jealous, very jealous, but not like 
that! You’ve got beyond me. I'll leave you to settle it between 
you. Open the door, Jim. I can’t bear any more. I shall cry, 
and there’s baby. ... Miss Trave means to be kind, but that 
wouldn’t be my way of putting it.” 

When they were alone together, for Phoebe would not let him 
follow, Lemoine sat down, and dropped his forehead on his hand. 
Presently he felt Barbara’s dress brush against him, and her hand 
touched his shoulder. 

He looked up, and met the deep, bright glance, whose light 
had filled his hours. Could these eyes, so serene and tender, 
have just before been expressing implacable jealousy and hate ? 

“ What is the matter, Jim?” she said. ‘Tell me.” 

He rose, and took her by the shoulders. 

“Good heaven, Barbara,” he said brokenly. “I think you 
are not human.” 

“Oh, but Phcebe would be quite right to kill you,” she 
answered irrelevantly, half-smiling as at some curious recollection. 
“In her place that is how I should feel—how she made me feel 
for her when she told me.” 

“And in my place what would you feel?” said Lemoine, 
“Consider it, comprehend it; face to face with an irretrievable 
mistake, a damnable chance, life-long death, darkness without 
hope, madness, nothingness. In my place, what would you feel ?” 

They looked at each other a long moment, till over her face 
— to creep something of the ashen hue and the rigid lines 
of his, 
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“In your place,” she said at last, very slowly, “I should feel 
—despair.” 

Jim’s hands fell from her shoulders, 

“For such a thing!” he muttered. 

“For such a thing,” she echoed softly. 

Lemoine stumbled to the door somehow, and there, as people 
will, turned for a last word. 

“ And you mean it?” he asked roughly. “You can’t forgive ; 
you can’t understand ?” 

Barbara looked across the room at him, sadly and strangely. 

“Why, you forget,” she said, “I have no feeling about any 
of it.” 

Then she turned her face away. 

“ Good-bye, Jim,” she said. 


Outside, in the little lobby, stood Pheebe, cloaked and shawled. 

“T am waiting for the gig,” she began feverishly, at sight of 
Lemoine ; “I can manage alone, if you’re not ready. I heard they 
could be trusted with children here—that this would be a good 
place when I have to leave the boy. I had no idea of what was 
to come of it——” 

To Lemoine it was so much trickling of water. 

“Oh, my dear Jim,” said Phebe, starting back at sight of his 
face, “if it’s gone so far between you as all this s 

But her words died away. She shivered under all her wraps, 
and Lemoine drew her arm through his, and opened the door. 

“Come,” he said, “I will take you home.” 
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Jn Cologne Cathedral. 


Ir was the first time for many years that Charles Vincent had 
been out of England; ill-health, hard work, and narrow means— 
all the contrarieties of fate had made him perforce a stay-at-home, 
so that, when fortune at last smiled upon him, his first impulse 
was to spend its gifts in travel. 

To Italy he turned his steps, but economy still, in some 
measure, guided them, and his tourist ticket did not permit him 
to fly by express through France in a coupé-lit; it sent him to 
brave the tossings of the North Sea, and landed him sick, giddy 
and wretched at five o’clock in the morning—which in February 
is still black night—upon the quay at the Hook of Holland. It 
had been his intention to go straight to Munich; but twenty-four 
hours of continuous railway travel daunted him. A severe chill, 
contracted by his own imprudence in leaving the steam-heated 
carriage to lean from an open window in the corridor helped his 
final decision to alight at Cologne. 

That you have only yourself to blame is no very consoling 
reflection as you lie tossing, shivering and sneezing under the 
mountain of feathers which does duty for bedclothes in Germany. 
The good-tempered chambermaid of the Dom Hotel, pitying his 
plight, brought him hot coffee, which he drank eagerly, only the 
next moment to rue the act, as he flung aside the stifling pliimeau, 
gasping for air. 

“And this,” thought he, “is the joy of travel! Here am I, 
unable to understand a word that woman jabbers at me. I take 
coffee, because I can’t drink the boiled sloe leaves they call tea. 
I want an English fire, and they reduce my skin to parchment 
with this iron cylinder. I must either shiver under a single 
sheet, or be done to death under a feather bed!” 

At that moment the deep, mellow notes of the Cathedral bell 
struck upon his ear—rich, full, with the perfection of centuries in 
its practised voice, and he ceased his grumbling. He listened for 
it again and yet again, as it tolled the quarters; it soothed his 
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rufiied nerves, and presently he fell asleep and dreamed a strange 
dream. 

In the evening he was up, and out. It was the moment before 
the switching on of the electric light makes the city gay, and the 
dim, fretted bulk of the Cathedral loomed mysterious in the 
gathering night. It was but a step over the way, and the great 
leather door swung back in his hand; but the wind was like a 
sword-thrust, and the pavements were white with fresh-fallen 
snow, and a hand seemed to have sent a dagger between his chest 
and his spine. The comparative shelter of the Cathedral was 
welcome, though it had the damp, peculiar smell of a long-con- 
secrated shrine; the centuries pass, but some inalienable breath 
they leave behind them—their essence. Here we too are a part 
of the great historical past, where yesterday and to-day are linked 
in marriage. 

The great building was nearly full of darkly-clad figures, 
Every moment the door swung open to let in others; market- 
women with baskets, in rough peasant dress; men and women of 
every condition. The great red beadle had an eye for every 
comer. Vincent he singled out at once, and seemed to hold in 
check with a glance of prohibition. This was no time or season 
for a gaping Baedeker-led tourist; service was about to begin. 
Vincent leaned against one of the magnificent clustered pillars 
that guard the entrance to that stately forest of stems, carved in 
everlasting stone, leading to the high altar. There, already, the 
candles were making little stars of bright yellow against the 
opaque background, for the light was quickly fading out of the 
windows, their rainbow fires extinguished. Towards the west a 
faint ray revealed some pale saint with upturned gaze, or weeping 
mother bowed before the Cross, but as he looked even those were 
blotted out; the blue of Mary’s robe, the crimson of the martyr’s 
tunic, and the flame that consumed him, vanished, as do writings 
in invisible ink, till to-morrow’s sun should re-create them. 

Vincent was a lax church-goer at home ; life was too busy, too 
narrow. Yet a longing, intensely surprising to himself, came 
over him as the first notes of a chant arose in the distance, to 
throw himself upon the pavement like the little ragged lad next 
him, and give up his soul to unquestioning adoration. Oh, it was 
an easy religion! Only to surrender everything—heart, con- 
science, intellect—into another’s keeping: a handful of silver, a 
meed of prayer, and heaven secured ! 

The procession wound in and out of the great pillared space, 
the light of the tapers flickering in the dark like falling stars, 
and very sweet was the chaunt of the children, caught up by the 
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men and women who followed in their wake. Long afterwards 
the air came back to Vincent as the very voice of sorrow. The 
officiating priest had halted at the second of those stations on the 
Via Dolorosa from Gethsemane to Calvary; the group about him 
kneeling while he prayed, when Vincent felt the touch of a hand 
upon his arm. He turned sharply, and looked into the fair face 
of a girl. Her hat and her dress were black: one glimpse sufficed 
to show her a lady; the next revealed her a beautiful woman. 
The white composure of her face was lit by a pair of deep blue 
eyes, surely the most stedfast and tender ever seen. 

She said something in German. 

He shook his head. 

With a faint blush she repeated her words in perfect English. 

“You will catch cold here; there is a great draught. Will you 
not come forward a little?” 

“T am a Protestant,” said Vincent, speaking brusquely out of 
pure shyness. He was looking at her with almost rude per- 
sistency, struggling with some elusive memory. Where had he 
seen her before? 

“That matters not,” she said with sweet dignity; “the House 
of God is open to all.” And with a little gesture of invitation she 
bade him follow. 

She led him to a seat near the high altar, and with the faintest 
inclination of her head left him and joined the procession. 

Vincent sat mechanically watching the gorgeous beadle who, 
following in the wake of the worshippers, economically snuffed 
out the candles before each shrine as it was passed. Who was 
she? Should he ever see her again? Once, as the pilgrims 
came within his view, halting in the further aisle, he caught a 
glimpse of her: she was stooping to help an old peasant woman, 
stiff-kneed with rheumatism, to rise from the pavement. Then 
there flashed across him the remembrance of his afternoon dream, 
She was the aureoled figure he had seen, who had seemed to grow 
into being at the voice of the Cathedral bells: the embodiment 
of their melody. He played with the fancy for a moment, then 
dismissed it with a smile. 

When the long service was over, he followed the departing 
congregation with some eagerness for yet another glimpse of his 
befriending saint, but she was nowhere to be seen. The cold 
white streets glittered in the rays of a new-risen moon, and the 
wind struck at him like an enemy. He hurried to his hotel, 
cursing his folly for ever leaving England. What a sentimental 
fool he had been! Oh for an English fire, an English beefsteak : 
the friendly shelter of his club. 
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A worse fate than a mere cold was his. He tossed feverishly 
that night, and next day was in the grip of acute pneumonia. 
For a space after that he was conscious of nothing but a desperate 
battle with pain. How long it lasted, he did not know, but it 
seemed like half a lifetime. Then one memorable morning he 
woke with a blissful sense of ease, such as a prisoner might feel 
whose chains are loosed. Dimly he knew that some one stood 
beside him; a cool, firm hand was laid on his forehead; its 
very touch said rest, and like a child he obeyed and slept. 

“ Nun, es geht,” said a voice which was certainly not angelic— 
but belonged to the world of living men, and Vincent listened to 
its gutturals with content. 

“ Was that a doctor ?” he murmured weakly, when all was again 
very still. 

“Te.” 

“Then I’ve been ill?” 

“You will get well, but you must not talk.” 

At that voice, Vincent’s languid lids were forced to open. A 
women in the dress of a nursing sister stood beside him ; her hair 
was tucked away behind an ugly black veil, but her still, pure 
features could not be hidden. 

“ Yes,” he said, with the utmost content, “ it is St. Elizabeth in 
the Cathedral window.” 

A faint colour tinged her face, but her eyes were stedfast. 

“T am Sister Claire,” she said quietly: “I was sent here to 
nurse you. Let me lift your head while you take this soup. It 
will make you strong.” 

He accepted her ministrations with the acquiescence of the 
convalescent, to whom nothing that happens is strange. For 
many days he only knew himself watched over unwearyingly, his 
every want anticipated: his nervous irritability soothed, his 
body at rest, his soul content. Then one afternoon he woke 
to a new sense of vigour and energy: the feeling of returning 
strength was delicious. “I could get up,” was his thought. 
“T am hungry,” he said aloud—with the imperiousness of a 
spoilt child. 

There was no response, and he pushed aside the curtain of his 
bed. It was a temporary drapery, hung up to exclude the light, 
and at his rough touch it fell to the floor. Lis astonished glance 
fell upon his nurse, lying back in a winged chair fast asleep, He 
looked at her with wonder, and then with a quick rush of 
remorse. How weary she seemed—her face as pale as the pillow 
on which it rested, great shadows of fatigue under her eyes, her 
lips a little parted with a pathetic droop. Her head, falling 
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against the angle of the chair, had disarranged the austere black 
veil that bound it, and her pale yellow hair shone out as he had 
seen it under her hat in the Cathedral. He remembered every- 
thing now. She was not the angel of his dream, the fair saint, 
the pitiful servant of the poor who had faded out of the Cathedral 
window, but the girl with the grave compassionate eyes who had 
led him towards the light. 

In her abandonment to sleep her youth asserted itself; that 
ugly veil made her old, though it could not hide her beauty. 
Who was she? How came she here? He looked at her hands 
hanging by her side. They were white and thin; they had done 
no hard work save for him. Ho lay very still, afraid to disturb 
her. How many nights had she been sleepless on his account? 
His thin cheek flushed to think of it. His selfishness looked 
black in his eyes. She slept for two hours, and her waking 
was like that of a child. She stirred, sighed, and opened her 
dark blue eyes. For an instant they were still full of dreams 
as they rested on him, then with returning consciousness they 
grew frightened, remorseful. 

“T haye been asleep!” she cried in German. “Oh, how shall I 
forgive myself!” 

“Have you?” said Vincent. ‘So have I—a jolly long sleep. 
Why, it must be evening, it is getting very dark.” 

She looked at him searchingly, doubtfully, but he yawned to 
perfection. “I am ever so much better, Sister,” he said: “ that 
long nap has done me good. I believe I am hungry. Have I 
been a long time ill?” he asked, when he had eaten. 

“ Nearly a month.” 

“That accounts for this bundle of bones.” He held out his 
wrist and looked at it with amused scorn. “A good study in 
anatomy.” 

“Tf you eat much and sleep much you will soon grow fat,” she 
said seriously. 

“Ts that how the Germans manage it? Sister, forgive me— 
you speak English so well, I keep forgetting you are anything else.” 

“T speak it badly now. When my mother lived it was other- 
wise. She was English.” 

“T knew it!” he said, as if he felt some personal triumph ia 
the matter. “I knew it the minute I saw you in the Cathedral. 
It was you—in that feathered hat——” his glance at her severe 
black dress said the rest. 

“It was the day before I became a sister,” she said simply. “I 
had come from my home near Munich to join the Sisters of the 
Sacré Coour, and on Wacht-Abend I went to the Dom——” 
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“And rescued me from a draught! But you were too late, 
Sister. You ought to have come ten minutes sooner, before 
that gorgeous beadle had exercised his authority and appointed 
my place.” 

“T am sorry—— 

“T wonder if I am? You seeI might have fallen ill all the 
same—a little later. The symptoms might have developed, say 
at Frankfort or Mainz, and then, where should I have been?” 

“ There are sisters everywhere.” 

“ But no Saint Elizabeth,” he murmured. “Tell me,” he looked 
at her deprecatingly, “ your name is Elizabeth?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘ How did you guess? It was perhaps the 
doctor you heard. But no, he knows me only as Sister Claire.” 

“Tt was revealed to me inadream,” he smiled. “I saw you in 
the window with the sunset on your face before I saw you in the 
flesh. Though why a mere plodding worm of a journalist should 
have it revealed to him that an angel was to pull him through an 
attack of double pneumonia——” 

His bantering tone puzzled her; she looked troubled, but 
presently replied simply: 

“Tt was because I could speak English. Not many of the 
sisters do, and when the landlord said it was an Englishman for 
whom a nurse was wanted, they sent me.” 

“So I was your first patient ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was his impulse to say, “I should like to be your last,” but 
he had the grace toforbear. Instead he said, “I have been a great 
trouble to you, Sister Claire, but I will mend my ways. You 
shall go home to-night and rest.” 

“It is not yet three nights that I have watched,” she said, 
looking distressed. “It is against the rule.” 

“ What—do you mean to say they make you watch three nights 
without a break ?” 

“But it is not too long,” she protested, “it is because I am 
foolish and wicked that I have shown myself weary, but it will not 
be so again.” 

“No,” he said gravely, “you shall certainly not tamper with 
nature again whatever your idiotic rules may prescribe, so long as 
I am your patient. If you don’t go to bed and sleep for eight 
hours straight off, Sister Claire, I'll get up and go over to the 
Cathedral. ‘There's a window there I want to look at, and this is 
just the proper light.” 

She laughed girlishly at this threat, and it was  F how 
it lighted her beautiful face. 
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“Laugh! Laugh!” he said joining gaily himself, “but Il ama 
man, and I must be obeyed.” 

“Tt is the patient who obeys the nurse.” 

“But he throws her thraldom off the minute he is strong. 
Sister Claire, if you will have the goodness to go out and send the 
Kellner to me, I think I can make him understand where to find 
the clothes you have carefully hidden.” 

“ Be good,” she said with sweet persuasive gravity. “Be good 
and lie still.” 

“ How can I when you thwart and contradict me? Don’t you 
see you're sending my temperature up ? ” 

“Then Sister Ursule must come.” 

“Very well.” He concealed a wry face under the sheet. Sister 
Ursule had huge feet that shook the room, and a face as round as 
the harvest moon, “It will be a delightful change,” he said 
airily. ‘Sister Ursule is so—original.” 

No matter if she looked faintly piqued. He had gained his 
point. Her rest was secure, 

That little victory of his seemed to change their relations 
subtly. He became more masterful; she more submissive. 
And all the while, scarce known to himself, he was beginning 
to think of her as a man thinks of the one woman who is his 
world. 

He learned her little history. She was of a noble but im- 
poverished race, left orphaned at an earlyage. For the daughters 
of such a house in Catholic South Germany there are but two 
resources; marriage or the convent, and scarce even such beauty 
as she possessed could secure the dowerless Elizabeth von 
Rothenfels a husband of meet rank and position. Long since her 
choice had been made: to hallow life with prayer; to sow the 
earth with gentle deeds in the hope of a heavenly harvest—such 
was the dream of her heart. Save for the reluctance of her only 
remaining relative, her rough soldier uncle, she would already 
have entered on her postulate, preparatory to taking the veil, but 
obedience to his wishes was easy, since it gave her the opportunity 
of serving her poor brothers and sisters. 

“Then you can go back to the world any day ?” asked Vincent 
with a quick leap of hope. To him she had seemed already a 
cloistered nun. 

“The world?” she echoed dreamily. “Ah, who would choose 
so difficult a way ?” 

“T would,” he answered grimly. ‘So would you if you knew 
anything about it. But what can you know? You went into 
your convent a child, you come out of it a child, and with the 
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absurdest ideas of self-sacrifice. The only duty you owe to your- 
self or anybody is to be happy.” 

She shrank a little before his vehemence, but her eyes shone 
with a clear inner light that never wavered. 

“Tam happy,” she said below her breath. 

“No, no,” he said gently, “ you put your roses to a wrong use, 
Saint Elizabeth. You should keep them to crown your own head 
with, and you turn them into crusts for clamorous beggars.” 

“ Ah, but to give is a thousand-fold to receive!” she said, her 
hands clasped in her earnestness. “There is no blessedness in all 
the world like the blessedness of service. You too, mein Herr, in 
your own far different world, you love to help others.” 

“I write to earna sufficiency of bread and butter and a 
modicum of cakes and ale,” he said lightly ; “ if I was ever inflated 
with the notion of elevating my fellow-men, I left that folly behind 
with my teens.” 

“But if you have great thoughts.” 

How wistful she looked, and how cruel it seemed to shock 
her; yet at that moment he would have given half his income 
to lessen the distance between them—the distance created by 
her saintly innocence. Her heart was vowed to heaven, and he 
longed with aching intensity to make it throb and beat against 
his own. 

“ A journalist stores his thoughts in his inkpot,” he said ; “ he 
writes with black ink or red as may chance to suit the moment’s 
need. That is a man’s way, Sister Claire. If he has any roses 


he keeps them till they are scarce and sells them to the highest 
bidder. That is the path of wisdom.” 


“But it is not the way of love,” she said. 


“Mine earthly, yours celestial love, 
Each hath its harvest, both are sweet. 
You wait and reap your heaven above, 
I reap the heaven about my feet,” 


he murmured. “I take what is within my grasp. Isn’t it better 
than to pin all one’s hopes on what may, after all, be a shadow?” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“You do not believe in another life?” she asked. His eyes fell 
before the infinite yearning sadness in hers, Ah, for one hour 
of childhood’s unquestioning faith ! 

“TI can’t believe in the unknowable,” he said, not sparing him- 
self. ‘We are face to face with a blank wall. Who has come 
back to tell us if there be any truth in the Christian tradition ? 
No; I believe in this life; it’s not a very good one, but it’s all 
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we're sure of. If there is any other, I suppose we'll know all 
about it when the time comes.” 

“ You will know it soon,” she said. Her tears had fallen while 
he spoke, and they cut him to the heart ; but now in her eyes was 
the light of hope, the radiance of prophecy. 

“God grant it,” he said huskily, “ if it will spare you one pang.” 

A week later they were standing in the Cathedral together. 
He was out for the first time. Her task was almost ended. In 
another day she was to leave him for a new patient. 

“Tt isn’t like me,” she said, “ I wish it were——” 

They were looking at the Bohemian Saint in the glory of her 
rich array. The sun glinting through the southern windows 
made a dazzle of red and blue and gold out of which the serene 
face of the sweetest lady in the calendar shone calmly. 

** Ah, you have no looking-glass in the Sacré Coour! ” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, gaily, “but a very little one, and very 
high up, so that one may not look too often.” 

“And you have not looked at all.” 

“T am not so tall as Sister Ursule. My conceit must stand on 
tiptoe. But then one does not need to see to put on a black dress 
and veil and rosary.” 


“T hate that black frock. You ought to be dressed like your 
prototype.” 

She smiled gravely this time. ‘“ Saint Elizabeth has won her 
robes and her crown,” she said; “on earth no beggar went more 
poorly clad than she.” 

“But why wait?” he said with sudden fierce impatience. 
“There's a world to enjoy here too; and pretty things enough 
in it that it would be a joy——” He stopped abruptly. Not 
here, where @ moment before she had knelt to pray, could he 
speak of the love that was, in her eyes, the lower choice. 

“Sister Claire,’ he said, controlling his voice with an effort. 
“Will you do one little thing to please your patient before you 
leave him?” 

She murmured something that he took for acquiescence. 

“ When we get back to my sitting-room will you take off your 
veil—just for five minutes? I have a fancy to see you as I saw 
you that first day—not Sister Claire or Saint Elizabeth, but 
Fraulein von Rothenfels.” 

She was blushing with embarrassment. “It is against the 
rule,” she faltered. 

“Qh, the rule! Your life isn’t always bound up with rules and 
regulations. I will tell you what, it is the hour for Sister Ursule 
to change places with you, If she consents, you will not refuse?” 
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“No,” she promised, feeling quite sure of Ursule’s scandalised 
opposition. 

“Then may I take your arm, for I am tired ?” 

The slender arm was little support, but to feel her near him 
was some comfort, though for the first time she was like a shy 
little bird fluttering away from him. 

Ursule would have been shocked by his proposal if the 
eccentric Englishman had not already made himself a favourite. 
Besides, Ursule was a German, and sentimental, and if she could 
no longer dream dreams for herself she could weave fancies for 
others. 

“Take off thy veil, child, as the gentleman wishes,” she said, 
adding with cheerful optimism, “if it is a sin, an Ave Maria or 
two will wipe it out.” 

So Elizabeth von Rothenfels stood before him in all the glory 
of her gold crown, the hideous, disfiguring veil rent at last. It 
was, as he said, the last thing she could do to please him, and she 
did it with a thrill that was not all pain. He looked at her for 
one long moment with eyes that could no longer hide his secret, 
but as she lifted the ugly drapery to readjust it, he laid a detaining 
hand gently on hers. 

The fat Ursule—at what a cost of prayers and penances to 
herself !—had, at a sign from him, left them alone. 

“One moment, Elizabeth,” he said, ‘ hear me first.” 

He pleaded as gently as he knew how in fear to distress or 
alarm her, but he knew as he spoke that he had need of every art, 
every weapon of persuasion if he were to win her. He no longer 
painted the world as a place of mirth and enjoyment, though he 
spoke skilfully of the fair scenes they should see together; he 
showed her how she might join service to love, and while giving 
the most to him, have abundance still to bestow. ‘ There are the 
poor everywhere to whom you can play the Saint, my Elizabeth,” 
he said. “I am not rich, but I will work to make more, and all 
that I have will be yours to spend as you will. You shall be my 
almoner, and though you walk by my side your life shall be one 
long benediction.” 

“Ah, do not tempt me!” she cried. “Can two that be divided 
walk side by side—in unity?” 

Then he stooped to use his last weapon, smiting down his own 
self-contempt. 

“Think,” he said, hoarsely, “what you can do for me. Does 
not your church make a supreme duty of seeking and saving the 
lost? If by your life, your prayers, your example, you could win 
a soul——” 
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He stopped, shamed by the radiance of her face; the joy that 
made her eyes shine like stars. 

“You would come back to the true church!” she cried. ‘ Oh, 
Holy Mother, is not this what I have entreated thee for day and 
night ’—she betrayed herself all unwittingly—“‘on my knees 
before thy shrine while he lay in the shadow of death and it broke 
my heart that he knew not of thy pitiful compassion, nor sought 
thy intercession.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” groaned Vincent, feeling all the mockery of 
his plea, for never, should he live to be a second Methuselah, could 
he conceive himself a convert to Rome; the whole cast of his 
mind was against the superstitions in which she found comfort. 

“Tf we were one, dear,” he said, “there would be nothing to 
divide us. Love makes everything easy. Even if I took no vows, 
you would make a better man of me; it is in the power of every 
good woman to do that. Oh, my saint, you cannot send me away; 
your Lady of Thuringia stooped to the lowest, and you will take 
the man who loves you, and by that love make of him what you 
will.” 

“ Oh, if I were sure it was right!” she whispered. 

Vincent laughed out gaily. 

“Sweetheart, your face betrays you!” he said. How beautiful 
she was with that war of roses, red and white, on her cheek, that 
sweep of dark lashes that hid her tell-tale eyes ; “the fortress has 
capitulated, and King Love will hold it fast, so that no traitor 
doubt will get a chance to creep in.” 

Ten minutes passed as one, and then Ursule was heard to cough 
discreetly behind the door. Sister Claire started from his side, 
and fled like a deer, her blushes hidden by the black folds of her 
veil. 

“To-morrow,” he cried out in his joy. “To-morrow, my 
Elizabeth.” 

Ursule tried to seem shocked, but her broad face broke out in 
sympathetic smiles. 

“ The Herr looks very well,” she said demurely. 

“The Herr is healed of all his ailments,” he answered gaily, 
and into Ursule’s hand slipped some shining coins. 

“Pray for two happy people,” he said, at that moment doubting 
not at all of the efficacy and sweetness of such intercession. 

* * * * * 

Next day was the last upon which Elizabeth was permitted to 
visit her patient; perhaps, had he not been able to contribute 
handsomely to the coffers of the charity, he would have been con- 
sidered convalescent before. She came late, with a faltering step 
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and a blushing reluctance he found exquisite, but the next minute 
he frowned to see the broad shoulders of Ursule behind the slender 
girlish figure. 

“T have told the mother-superior,” she said, with hanging head; 
“she permits us to meet—once more—if Ursule is present.” 

“Tf Ursule will kindly look at the view,” he said grimly, in 
English, secure of her non-comprehension. “There's a prospect 
of a back yard from the staircase, I believe.” 

But the good sister, of her own accord, plumped down on a 
chair outside the half-open door, and drew out her breviary. 

For some time they talked as lovers will, or he, at least, while 
she listened, half fearful, half glad. She would be slow to win 
wholly, and he loved her for it. He kissed the rosary of brown 
beads about her slim neck, since as yet he feared to startle her 
by kissing her lips. She hid her face in her hands, and he could 
see the colour rising even to her temples. 

He chatted on naturally, till she dropped her hands and lifted 
her shy eyes to his with something of the old composure. Then 
he drew out a letter from an old friend, an editor of some 
influence, for whom he had worked, and who now wrote to puta 
chance of travel in his way. 

The post offered was that of companion to a lad whose guardians 
desired for him the companionship of an older man in a journey 
round the world, which was to include roughing it in unfrequented 
regions, and such pursuit of wild game as is still possible to 
moderate sportsmen. Young Huntley was described as spirited 
and good-tempered; the salary was ample, and a penman would 
find during the engagement opportunities which only a fool would 
neglect. It was to last certainly for a year. 

As Vincent explained all this to Elizabeth, he spoke eagerly; 
his eye brightened ; to see the world had always been his dream, 
and here, at last, was the chance. Her face grew very tender, but 
wistful as she watched his. 

“You must go,” she said gently. “It will be beautiful for 
you.” 

“ Except that I must leave you.” 

“That would be so in any case.” 

“Do you mean to say that if I remained in Cologne you would 
not see me?” 

She shook her head. “I have vowed myself for a year to the 
service of the sick and poor; my life is theirs for the next twelve 
months,” 

“But you gave yourself to me yesterday,” he said almost 
roughly. “You are mine now. I can’t give you up for anybody. 
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Elizabeth, I meant to go to-day to Rothenfels to see your Uncle 
Conrad and ask his consent——” 

“ And now you cannot.” 

“T can write.” 

“Yes, and when you come back——” 

“T can refuse to go. I shall, if you will agree to our being 
married at once. I should only accept this because it would 
bring in a little more money, and I want you to have a great deal 
to spend, my queen. I’ve enough as it is for all we really need if 
you will only marry me now——” 

But on this point she was immovable. To break her vow of 
service would be a sin that would rob marriage of all happiness ; 
the mother-superior had permitted this interview on the condition 
that for a year Vincent would neither write to nor seek to 
see Sister Olaire. The Catholic church demands supreme 
devotion. 

He fought, rebelled, argued, protested, and finally gave in. His 
own departure would make this conclusion inevitable. And they 
must not even write to each other. 

“Tf I could not trust you,” he said, with one jealous pang. 

“T will pray for you always, always.” 

“Give me something that your hand has touched.” 

She took the rosary from her neck ; her lips timidly touched it 
where a moment before his had rested. 

“You have consecrated it,” he said, as he slid it into an inner 
pocket. “I will wear it night and day, Elizabeth, till I come 
back to claim you. Good-bye, God and all good angels guard you, 
my sweet saint.” He took her in his arms and held her close in 
a last embrace. “Give your roses to the poor, my Elizabeth, but 
keep a bud or two for love’s sake and for me!” 

# * * * * 

A year and ten months later Vincent was toiling up a steep 
woodland path, his goal was an old Schloss on the summit. He 
panted a little as he climbed, even under the shelter of the fir 
trees, for he had been ill, and still looked thin and worn, A 
scarce healed scar over cheek and brow, pulsed red and vivid 
across their pallor. 

“She will not know me,” he said. “I was never much to look 
at, but that brute of a tiger has marked me for life.” 

Then he laughed aloud. “If I know anything of her, she'll 
like me none the less because I can show a wound or two earned 
in a good cause.” Vincent thought lightly of the impulse that 
had made him save his companion’s life at the risk of his own, 
though the lad’s friends were not likely to forget it. He was only 
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glad because he could say to Elizabeth, “It was the thought of 
you: it was your gospel that helped me to do it.” 

He paused to look about him. How beautiful it was, with the 
green Isar winding round its rock, and between the firs, glimpses 
of the Bavarian Alps soaring in white serenity. It was just as 
she had described it, even to the beer garden in the middle of the 
wood, where the Miinichers came to quaff their twelve or fourteen 
glasses on Sunday. The old Count was too poor to prohibit this 
weekly incursion into his woods, and not too proud to make 
a profit thereby. The moat was waterless now, and the useless 
drawbridge of rotting wood offered insecure footing. Vincent 
trod it warily and found himself in a great courtyard where an 
old peasant was drawing water from a well. The grim walls rose 
high here, pierced midway by small windows. 

The courtyard presented a picture of desolation; the barn door 
stood wide, showing the emptiness; there was no sound of animal 
life; nothing homely or pleasant or familiar to look upon in all 
its grass-grown space, save a little pear-tree that had put on a 
delicate garment of blossom, dainty and white as a bride’s. 

Vincent with difficulty made the old woman understand that 
he desired to see Herr Graf von Rothenfels. The old soldier and 
he had exchanged one or two brief letters during Vincent’s early 
travels; Elizabeth’s uncle refused to commit himself or acquiesce 
formally in the engagement without a personal interview, but 
invited Vincent to visit Schloss Rothenfels on his return to 
Europe. Vincent’s wound in the Indian jungle, and his long 
battle with death afterwards had interrupted all communication, 
but on his arrival in London he had written to announce his 
coming both to Elizabeth and to her uncle. Surely he was 
expected? But alas! Elizabeth could not be here. Had she 
watched from one of the windows of the South Tower she must 
have seen him come. Halfway at least she would have met him. 
He thought of her under the dropping blossoms of the pear-tree, 
a blossom herself as pure, but it stood solitary, as if it too, missed 
and waited for her. 

He was led up a long flight of stairs, through many rooms, 
comfortless, half furnished, and with every step his heart sank 
lower. At last his old guide stood aside, pointing to a tattered 
curtain, and saying something which he failed to understand, but 
when he put up a hand to pull aside the portizre she nodded and 
hobbled away. Then Vincent found himself in a little room, face 
to face with a tall, lean old man who carried himself erectly in 
spite of his snow-white hair. He looked expectantly at Vincent, 
with keen blue eyes. 
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“T speak to the Count von Rothenfels?” he stammered after a 
disappointed glance round the room. “ You expected me—Charles 
Vincent? My letter explained the delay.” 

“Thad your letter, mein Herr, but—one does not expect the 
dead to rise again.” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” said Vincent smiling, “ though as I 
told you, I was disabled for months.” 

“And in those months there was no one who could write for 
you—a few lines, eh? Enough to assure an anxious heart that 
you had not forgotten ?” 

“Elizabeth would never think that of me,” said Vincent almost 
violently. He forgot to whom he spoke; forgot that he had never 
yet made formal claim for the hand of Fraulein von Rothenfels. 
“She could not think me false.” 

The old man looked at him, a gleam of compassion in his cold eyes. 

“You did not write, mein Herr,” he repeated. 

“No,” said Vincent wearily, “I was delirious most of the time, 
and there was no one who knew——” 

“When a lover is silent, a woman can but think one of two 
things. Either he has forgotten, or he is dead.” 

“Elizabeth thought I was dead?” 

The old man moved to a cabinet and opening it took from a 
drawer a little scrap of printed paper. 

“My niece received from time to time an English newspaper,” 
he said. ‘English was the tongue of her mother, and she would 
not forget it. Here was what greeted the poor child when she 
left the Sacré Coour and came to me—to wait for you, monsieur.” 

Vincent took the scrap and read an exaggerated account of his 
adventure, followed by a report of his death. It was only when 
he remembered how it must have affected his betrothed that his 
numbed feelings awoke. 

» “Poor Elizabeth,” he said, then he smiled. “It will be all right 
when she knows. You haven’t told her of my—resurrection ? ” 

The old man shook his head. 

“We must break it to her gently. Where is she? I had hoped 
to find her here.” 

“She is not here.” 

“Where then?” asked Vincent impatiently. ‘“ Has she gone 
back to Cologne?” He turned as if to follow her there. 

“Shoe is in England, mein Herr.” 

“In England!” cried Vincent bewildered, “and I have come 
from there and nothing told me.” 

“She is where you will never find her, if you seek till you 
are old,” 
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“In England and I not find her!” Vincent laughed. 

“ Alas, no.” 

“She isn’t dead?” He took a step forward and clutched the 
old man fiercely by the arm. “Have you been deceiving me, 
pretending that she lives?” 

“She lives, but she is dead to you, dead to me. The Church 
of which she is a member loses no chances. She has taken the 
veil,” 

Vincent heard the words of doom, though they seemed to make 
a rushing noise in his ears; then all things swam round him and 
he remembered nothing more. 

Lesuiz Karn. 











